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A Message to Our Readers- 


For nineteen years Soviet Russia Today has been bringing the truth about the Soviet 
Union to the American people. We have sought to bring about a better understanding of 
the socialist society in order to promote the stable and friendly relations between the two 
countries essential to our own national security and wellbeing and the peace of the world. 


Since the end of the Second World War, changing world relations and the rising dan- 
ger of a new world war have compelled us increasingly to deal with questions of inter. 
national relations in addition to internal developments in the Soviet Union. And our areas 
of interest have widened to encompass the new People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe 
and the People’s Republic of China, developing in close and friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


While the peaceful co-existence of the United States and the Soviet Union remains the 
central international problem, the broader question that concerns us today is to find 
the way for the whole capitalist and socialist sectors of the world to live together in peace. 


For some time we have been receiving letters from our readers suggesting that we 
change our title to correspond more closely with the actual centent of the magazine. We 
have considered these suggestions very carefully, and the name we have selected as most 
appropriate and which we shall adopt beginning with our next issue is 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


The phrase New World has traditionally been applied to the Americas. We are an 
American magazine, and we are concerned with the preservation and growth of the great 
democratic principles on which our country was founded, which today are in such peril. 


Another new world was born when the Soviet Union came into existence. Today that 
new world covers one-fourth of the earth and one-third of its people. We need to know 
and understand that world in order to live with it in peace. 


In a larger sense, the new world is being born daily in all movements for human 
equality and progress toward a better life. The defense of the people’s right to struggle 
for freedom, to determine the form of society under which they shall live and to build 
that society in peace, shall be our continuing concern. 


Distortion of the aims of socialism in order to arouse fears of aggressive designs that 
do not exist has been a main weapon of those who drive toward war. To counter this, we 
shall continue to bring our readers as much material as we have in the past about devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union, the first and leading socialist country. But we shall also cover 
more adequately and systematically the develo;yments in the People’s Democracies in 
Europe and the Far East, and deal more fully with the progress of the liberation move- 
ments in the colonial world. 


We shall fight all moves toward war and aggression, and expose the imperialist designs 
behind them. We shall support all constructive moves for peace. 


The change in title and improved coverage of world events will, we believe, enable 
us to serve more effectively the needs of our readers for factual ammunition in the great 
struggle that transcends all others today—the struggle to end war and its root cause, im- 
perialism, and build an enduring peace. 
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dur Plans Depend on You - 


Only the belief that we can count on your continued and 
increased support has given us the confiderce to make these 
plans. 


Recent events have reaflirmed that armed force and war 
offer no solution for international conflicts. Our magazine, 
by turning the light of truth on the emerging new world with 
which ard in which we must learn to live, has a unique re- 
sponsibility in showing that the peaceful settlements on which 
the future of humanity depends, are possible. 


We can meet this responsibility only with our readers’ help. 


On our part, we can assure you that the step we have taken 
in changing our title will mean no sacrifice of anythirg we 
have brought you in the past, but reflects an enlargement of 
our scope already compelled by the world situation, ard our 
determination to meet the needs of the times by improving the 
quality and coverage of our magazine. In other words, nothing 
will be lost, but something will be added. 


Can we have the same pledge from you? 


We shall welcome all suggestions from our readers as to 
how best we can further the great work of peace. 


And we need money if we are to do the job. While the 
almighty dollar is not the decisive factor in world affairs, it 
still is in ours! 


To make our message for peace more effective we need new 
readers to enlist in the campaign. If you wish, send us the 
names of your friends and send one dollar for each name to 
receive an eight-month subscription. 


So please dig down deep, add something to all that you 
have so generously given in the past, and send us today as 
large a contribution as you possibly can. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW, 
Suite 707, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution of $..........0000000........... to support 


NEW WORLD REVIEW and further your work for peace. 


Name 


Address 


SN pied ia hecardetec ete. sesseais Batons Zone........ State 


(Each $1 of your contribution may be used for an eight-month 
subscription for the names you send us.) 
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___Review 
and Comment 


Two Great Lessons 


ROM THE EVENTS OF RECENT WEEKS, TWO GREAT LESSONS HAVE 
emerged. 


One is that the peoples of Asia have assumed their rightful 
place of full equality and independence in world affairs, and 
can never again be expected to submit to any policy designed 
to keep them in a positicn of inferiority and subjugation to 
imperialist domination. 


The other is that all attempts to substitute armed force for 
diplomatic negotiation are doomed to failure. The MacArthur- 
Truman doctrine that the peoples of Asia can be frightened 
into submission by “aggressive, resolute and dynamic leader- 
ship” (i.e. by threatening and killing them with bombs and 
guns) has been buried forever in the icy hills of North Korea 
—and what is true of the peoples of Asia is true of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 


These two lessons were driven home by the conduct of the 
aclegation from the Central People’s Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, headed by Ambassador Wu Hsiu- 
chuan, by the response of the Chinese people to MacArthur’s 
mad drive to the borders of their country, and by the reac- 
tions of the people of Europe to the Brussels decision on 
rebuilding the Nazi war machine. 


The Chinese delegation, representing a fifth of mankind, 
voiced the aspirations of peoples making up half of the human 
race. Ambassador Wu travelled half way around the globe 
on a mission of peace, at a moment when the world was 
trembling on the very abyss of atomic war. What contribution 
did our government make toward the success of his mission? 
What word can he carry back to the people of his country 
and of Asia of America’s intentions? History will make its 
own assessment as to how the United States met the great 
opportunities afforded by this visit. The American people must 
make their own assessment here and now. 


The Chinese people had been involved through no choice 
of their own in the war in Korea. Taiwan (Formosa), an 
inalienable part of their territory, had been subjected to in- 
vasion by the United States navy and airforce simultaneously 
with the launching of hostilities in Korea. Their warning 
that they could not stand idly by if foreign troops crossed 
the 38th Parallel had gone unheeded. When MacArthur’s 
troops surged onward to the very border of China, threaten- 
ing the Yalu hydroelectric plants serving both Korean and 
Chinese industries, when American bombs began dropping 
on Chinese territory, destroying homes and industries, killing 
Chinese people, Chinese volunteers joined the ranks of the 
North Koreans to drive the invaders back from their border. 

Americans must think of this action in terms of what the 
United States and its people would do if foreign armies were 
at our border in Canada or Mexico, if bombs were dropping 
on our towns and villages, destroying our industries, killing 
Americans. Would the American people stand idly by? Would 
our government refrain from massing large numbers of troops 
on our side of the border ready for action if need be, would 
it prevent Americans from volunteering to help Canadians 
or Mexicans drive back an invading army that was threatening 
ous own country as well? 

The Chinese acted with extraordinary restraint. They made 
their presence known, they helped the North Koreans drive 
back MacArthur’s troops from their menacing position on 
the border, and then withdrew. 
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Had their intentions been aggressive rather than defensive, 
they would have capitalized on the surprise of their origina! 
move, and kept right on going then. Their withdrawal spelled 
out with complete clarity that they wanted to avoid involve- 
ment in the war, and that they wanted to create the best pos. 


‘sible atmosphere for the forthcoming negotiations at Lake 


Success. They went so far as to return groups of U.S. prisoners, 
who brought back word of their good treatment and that the 
Chinese did not want war. 


Had MacArthur shown equal restraint, an atmosphere 
conducive to successful negotiations could have been created. 


But instead, on the very eve of the arrival of the Chinese 
delegation in the United States, General MacArthur launched 
his all-out offensive. The MacArthur thrust to the Chinese 
border was the first installment of America’s welcome to the 
Chinese delegation. Could it have had any other meaning 
than that the United States wanted a settlement by force 
rather than negotiation? 

No self-respecting people on earth could have answered 
the MacArthur offensive in any other way than the Chinese 
answered it, in cooperation with the North Koreans. 


In England and France, throughout Western Europe and 
the world, there was anger, dismay, consternation at Mac- 
Arthur’s “Tll-timed, ill-conceived” offensive, so wantonly 
spilling human blood, so recklessly jeopardizing the peace of 
the world. Resentment was all the sharper in England and 
France since they had first cautioned against the wisdom of 
crossing the parallel, and then had proposed stopping short 
of the Chinese border. Throughout America the peace senti- 
ments of the American people, hitherto largely inchoate and 
unexpressed, began to crystallize into a peace movement to 
be reckoned with. 


In this atmosphere, the Chinese delegation arrived. Grave 
damage had been done, the lives of Americans and their allies, 
the lives of Koreans and Chinese people, were being need- 
lessly sacrificed. But there was still time to save the peace, 
to find an honorable way to end the fighting, to show the 
representatives of the Chinese people that the United States 
was prepared to negotiate in good faith to find a way to 
end the slaughter and avoid a new world war. 


Wu at the Security Council 


— WHEN THE CHINESE DELEGATES ARRIVED AT LAKE Suc- 
cess, they were treated with discourtesy, and found them- 
selves confronted with procedural tricks and delays that could 
only hamper negotiations. They had been officially invited to 
appear before the Security Council to present their charges of 
U.S. aggression against Taiwan (Formosa). Subsequently, on 
the basis of MacArthur’s report to the United Nations charg- 
ing the Chinese with aggression in Korea, they had been 
asked to discuss MacArthur’s accusations. They had expressed 
a desire to discuss the question of Korea in connection with 
that of Taiwan, but had refused to do so in the context of 
the MacArthur charges, which they considered illegal and 
unfounded. 


After their arrival, Security Council President Ales Bebler 
of Yugoslavia, at the behest of the United States (to which 
the Tito Government has now become wholly and openly 
subservient in return for the $38,000,000 U.S. gift), bracketed 
the two questions, and proposed an agenda for the session 
at which the Chinese delegation was to appear consisting of 
A) Complaint of Armed Invasion of Taiwan (Formosa) and 
B) Complaint of Aggression against the Republic of Korea, 
the latter so worded, as Austin made clear, in order to force 
the Chinese delegation to discuss the MacArthur report. 

At the November 27th session, the attempt of Soviet repre- 
sentative Malik to have the Council adhere to its agreed-upon 
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resolution on Taiwan, and to place it first as a separate item, 
was rejected. Thus Ambassador Wu was compelled to take 
his seat at the Council faced with a formulation different 
from the one he had agreed to discuss.) When Ambassador 
Wu asked for the floor to present the charges that had brought 
him here, Chairman Bebler ignored his request, and called 
instead upon the United States representative, Senator Austin. 


Mr. Malik protested that not only was it the custom in the 
Security Council for the accuser to speak first, but that its 
rules required giving the floor to the person who had first 
requested it. He reminded the chairman that this particular 
meeting had been called at his own request, for the precise 
purpose of giving Ambassador Wu an opportunity to speak. 

The protest was rejected, and on November 28th, there- 
fore, it was not Ambassador Wu but Senator Austin who led 
off. He launched into an attack against China, on the basis of 
a new communique from General MacArthur in which he 
had charged that over 200,000 regular Chinese army troops 
had attacked UN forces in Korea. Contradicting his own 
previous reports that the Chinese would not enter the war, 
MacArthur now, by hindsight, accused the Chinese of having 
prepared a surprise assault “which has been disrupted by 
our own offensive action which forced upon the enemy a 
premature engagement.” MacArthur declared “we now face 
an entirely new war,” and added, that this situation “poses 
issues beyond the authority of the United Nations Military 
Command—issues which must find their solution within the 
—— of the United Nations and the chancelleries of the 
world.” 


This was clearly an appeal for authority to carry the war 
into Chinese territory and to bomb Manchuria. The debacle 
in process in North Korea was already proclaiming the bank- 
ruptcy of such a policy before the whole world. 

Senator Austin’s speech consisted on the one hand of a bitter 
denunciation of what he now for the first time called the 
“open and notorious aggression” of China, stating he did so 
on the authority of the United States Government, and on the 
other a long recital of the benevolent actions and intentions 
of the United States regarding Korea and China. He reviewed 
the long history of American relations in China, the Open 
Door policy, the medical and educational aid, the missionary 
work, the whole course of American imperialist policy, as 
having been inspired by no other motive than a generous, 
disinterested desire to help the Chinese people. He demanded 
that Ambassador Wu answer the question as to whether there 
would be peace or war in the Far East, denying that the 
presence of the American fleet in Formosa in any way con- 
stituted aggression or interference in China’s affairs, or that 
Chinese interests were menaced by events in Korea. 

Following Austin, Ambassador Wu had his opportunity 
to speak before the Council. (See page 23.) He spoke 
with the dignity and forthrightness befitting his great country 
and his own historic mission. He declared that he had come 
to accuse the United States of armed aggression against the 
territory of China, Taiwan, and would deal only with point A 
on the agenda. 


Members of the Security Council were startled that the 
representative of 475,000,000 people should stand before them 
so fearlessly, mincing no words, speaking to them as an equal, 
and letting the imperialists know that the day of their domi- 
nation of the peoples of China and of all Asia was past. They 
ind the press tried to make out that Wu’s forthrightness 
shattered all hopes of negotiation and peace. What Wu was 
iclling them was that the only hope of peace lay through 
negotiations and not through armed force or a threat of force. 

he American people need to ponder well both the content 


gg speech and the circumstances under which it was 
de. 


We who presume to speak as champions of the “free world,” 
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as the custodians of justice and democracy, need to realize 
that it was due to the attitude of our government alone that 
Wu had to speak as an outsider before a Security Council 
where the seat rightfully belonging to a representative of his 
own government, was occupied by Dr. Tsiang the representa- 
tive of the disreputable and discredited regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek. In the person of this man, Ambassador Wu saw 
before him the deadly enemy of the Chinese people, a symbol 
of the terrorist clique at whose hands armed with American 
weapons, millions of his countrymen had died, and who 
today retain a foothold on Taiwan whence they again threaten 
to assault the mainland and reopen the civil war, only by 
virtue of American armed force. 


The debate that followed Wu's speech had little relation 
to the climactic events that were taking place outside. Austin 
sputtered back that Wu’s speech had gone far to show “that 
his hand was against all men’s” and warned “Let him give 
heed lest he go home from this place with all men’s hands 
against him,” but made no effort to answer Wu's charges. 
British delegate Gladwyn Jebb echoed Austin, failing to 
reflect the differences with the American position on Formosa 
held by his own government, or the growing clamor of the 
British people against the threat to their security represented 
by American foreign policy. He biandly insisted that the era 
of the old imperialism was over, while denouncing the new 
“Soviet imperialism.” Bebler paid another installment on the 
$38,000,000 gift to Tito with a violent harangue against the 
Soviet Union, People’s China and the Eastern European 
democracies. 


The unreality of this debate was heightened by President 
Truman’s statement at a press conference that use of the 
atom bomb was under consideration, implying that the de- 
cision on its use rested with MacArthur. The instantaneous 
cry of horror that went around the world caused an amend- 
ment from President Truman a few hours later to the effect 
that the decision rested with himself, alone. (His vulgar and 
choleric letter to a music critic written not long after could 
hardly have convinced the people of the world that their lives 
are safer in Truman’s hands than MacArthur’s.) 


The Security Council rejected, nine to one, India abstaining, 
two resolutions offered by Soviet representative Malik. The 
first of these was a Soviet resolution condemning United 
States aggression against Taiwan and demanding the with- 
drawal of American armed forces from the island and its 
surrounding waters. The second followed Ambassador Wu’s 
proposal, repeating the demand on Taiwan, and also insisting 
that all foreign troops leave Korea. 


A six-power resolution, sponsored by the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Cuba, Norway and Ecuador, and de- 
manding that Chinese forces leave Korea, was vetoed by the 
Soviet Union. It was to provide for just such a situation that 
the United States had earlier put through the resolution 
illegally transferring the functions of the Security Council to 
the General Assembly. But any hopes that the United States 
might have entertained of mobilizing the majority of the UN 
member nations in the General Assembly to provide troops 
for military action against China were blasted by the growing 
pressure of the world peace forces, the division among the 
Western nations, and the confusion in Washington itself. 


The dismay in Britain and France over the threat of being 
driven into an unwanted war in Asia by American policies 
sent the French Premier and Foreign Minister across the 
Channel to confer in London, and Prime Minister Attlee 
across the Atlantic to confer with President Truman. But 
any intention Mr. Attlee may have had of getting tough with 
Truman was hampered by the fact that he came with his hat 
in one hand and the Chamberlain umbrella in the other. 
The communique resulting from their talks showed that the 
United States has no intention of withdrawing from Korea— 
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unless forced out—or from Taiwan, it announced the inten- 
tion of building up a huge war machine in Western Europe, 
and raised again the threat of the atom bomb. While Mr. 
Attlee achieved nothing, the deep split in the Western camp 
broke through in the statement that the two governments 
differed on the question of China’s admission to the United 
Nations. Pressure at home would have made it impossible for 
Attlee to accept the American attitude of denying People’s 
China its rightful place. The conference served further notice 
on the Chinese representatives of America’s belligerent in- 
tentions. 


At the General Assembly 


HE CHINESE DELEGATION WAS ALSO INVITED OFFICIALLY TO 
, nahin in the General Assembly’s discussion on the 
Soviet “complaint concerning United States aggression against 
China,” and was present at the November 27 session when 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshinsky made the opening state- 
ment. Mr. Vyshinsky reviewed the history of U.S. imperialist 
intervention in China’s internal affairs for the past century 
and a half, as well as the U.S. aggression begun on June 27 
against the Chinese territory of Taiwan, in violation of the 
Cairo and Potsdam agreements, the UN Charter, and its own 
official statements. He then cited the go instances during the 
last few months | now 200—Ed.] of violations by the U.S. air 
force of China’s territorial integrity in the region of the Korean- 
Manchurian border. Mr. Vyshinsky introduced a resolution 
providing that the General Assembly should request the 
Security Council “to take the necessary actions for the im- 
mediate cessation of United States aggression against China.” 

Mr. Dulles replied with a sanctimonious recital of America’s 
long record of friendship for China, as evidenced chiefly by 
missionary work. He insisted that this friendship for China 
was not based on anything so crass as American commercial 
interests, but only on humanitarian and cultural motives. 

Mr. Dulles sought to justify the incursions of the American 


air force as having been only “accidental.” Producing a map 
showing that the bombings mentioned by Mr. Vyshinsky 
had all occurred on the bridges used by Chinese armed forces, 
he said that the American airmen were under strict instruc- 
tions to bomb the bridges only “on the Korean side.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky, citing figures of hundreds of Chinese homes 
that had been destroyed, retorted: 


Mr. Dulles presents the matter as if only bridges were bombed 
on which there were “Communist armed forces.” But not even 
one house, let alone 500, can be found on a bridge. A bridge does 
not have airdromes such as the American warplanes bombed. Nor 
are the railway stations which they bomb to be found on bridges. 
But the main thing is that these bombings, as Mr. Dulles himself 
admitted, took place on Chinese territory. 


Mr. Dulles reserved the right to reply more in detail to Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s statement after studying it, but the discussion 
was not resumed. Other matters were given precedence on the 
agenda, over the protests of the Soviet delegates, while the 
Chinese waited vainly for more than three weeks for an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Before leaving the country, Ambassador Wu made available 
to the press the speech he would have made before the Gen- 
eral Assembly if he had had an opportunity to do so. Referring 
to the speeches by Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Dulles, he declared 
that he supported completely the statements made by Mr. 
Vyshinsky. He exposed the hypocrisy of Mr. Dulles in denying 
American imperialist aggression in China and alleging that 
the policies of the Soviet Union constituted imperialism. 
Recalling the renunciation by the USSR of the tsarist un- 
equal treaties with China and the present Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance that binds the two 
countries together, he said that the Soviet Union has always 
been and is today the most reliable friend and ally of the 
Chinese people in their resistance to imperialist aggression 
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and the construction of People’s China, and it was for tis 

reason the imperialists were trying to drive a wedge between 
the two countries. He went on: 

I must tell these imperialist aggressors: The great unity betw~en 

China and the Soviet Union is unshakeable. All your conspiracies 


to bring about a cleavage are futile, doomed to failure, and have 
already failed. 


As a result of U.S. maneuvering, a six-power resolution 
(U.S., France, Britain, Cuba, Ecuador and Norway), similiar 
to the one vetoed by the Soviet Union in the Security Council, 
demanding the withdrawal of Chinese troops from Korea but 
adding the charge of Chinese intervention in Korea, was 
given precedence over the resolution on U.S. aggression. 

In the debate on this resolution in the Political Committee 
Mr. Austin, charging China with a “carefully mounted and 
long prepared offensive” in Korea, said the Chinese were 
fighting in Korea for “Russian colonial policy in Asia.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky protested that the Assembly majority was 
“in great haste to save the face of the maniac MacArthur, 
the principal culprit, the evil genius who has dragged you 
all into this debacle.” He declared that American intervention 
in Korea and aggression against China must be halted if a 
third world war is to be averted. Mr. Vyshinsky introduced 
a new resolution calling for the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea, leaving the Koreans free to settle their 
own affairs. This was misinterpreted at the time as meaning 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops and not the Chinese, but Mr. 
Malik later categorically denied this, and said that the with- 
drawal of Chinese volunteers was included if other troops 
withdrew. 

Meantime, Sir Benegal Rau of India had been meeting with 
Ambassador Wu, and their conversations led him to believe 
that a basis for agreement was quite possible. 

On Rav’s initiative, a group of thirteen Asian and Arab 
countries met to try to work out a settlement. The group 
consisted of the representatives of Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. Their first move, endorsed 
by the United States and Great Britain, was to appeal to the 
People’s Government of China and the North Korean au- 
thorities to halt at the 38th Parallel, which led Mr. Vyshinsky 
to note that the countries making this appeal had supported 
MacArthur’s drive northward across the Parallel. 

The thirteen-nation group then worked out a draft two- 
part formula, Part 1 to consist of a cease-fire order in Korea, 
and Part 2 of provisions for a group to seek a long-range 
settlement of major Far Eastern problems, on which India 
wished to name the United States, the Soviet Union, France, 
Great Britain, People’s China, India and Egypt. 

But the U.S. at once refused to have anything to do with 
a resolution combining cease-fire with negotiations on other 
issues, Austin declared that the cease-fire would have to be 
executed and completed before any other steps would be con- 
sidered, Thus under U.S. pressure the two parts of the pro- 
posal were separated. The United States also objected to the 
inclusion of People’s China in the negotiating group—a new 
signal to the Chinese that the door was closed to negotiations. 
The second point of the proposal therefore omitted any 
mention of the countries to negotiate, leaving their designation 
up to the Assembly. (The Philippines refused to support the 
second point even in its watered-down form.) 

The cease-fire proposal which thus came to be introduced 
separately in the Political Committee, was reduced simply to 
an authorization of Nasrollah Entezam, Assembly President, 
to appoint a three-man commission including himself, to ty 
to “determine the basis on which a satistactory cease-fire in 
Korea can be arranged.” Any assurances to the Chinese that 
the second point regarding negotiations would ever even be 
acted upon, was lacking. For this reason the Soviet Union 
voted against the cease-fire formula when it came up in the 
Committee, and again in the Full Assembly. The second part 
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of the resolution was not even presented. It just disappeared. 

After the full General Assembly on December 14 ratified 
the decision to separate the cease-fire proposal from basic 
negotiations, Assembly President Entezem appointed Lester 
Pearson of Canada and Sir Benegal Rau to make up the three- 
man committee to explore cease-fire possibilities. The General 
Assembly recessed on December 15, leaving its Political and 
Security Committee to consider unfinished business. 

On the same day that Ambassador Wu and his delegation 
saw chances for a peaceful settlement buried in the General 
Assembly, they opened the New York morning papers to 
read a frenzied cry for all-out war uttered by Governor 
Dewey, leading spokesman of the bi-partisan war coalition. 
The Chinese delegates read that they and their allies were 
“savages” threatening to take over the whole free world. 

And that evening, they heard President Truman’s an- 
nouncement that he was declaring a national emergency, tak- 
ing our country further along the road to all-out war and 
fascism. 

The following day, December 16, the Chinese delegation 
found their government subjected to action usually reserved 
for time of war. The United States Government froze all 
assets of the Chinese People’s Republic in U.S. territory and 
ordered an embargo on all shipments carried by U.S. vessels 
to China. This embargo had already virtually been put into 
effect, and the Chinese people had been treated to an ex- 
ample of America’s friendship in the unloading of shipments 
of goods they had purchased including large quantities of 
penicillin and other needed medical supplies. 

Before leaving, Ambassador Wu held a press conference 
at which he declared that the cease-fire plan without any 
assurance of talks on general Far Eastern issues could only 
be a device to give the U.S. forces a breathing spell. 

He told the press that his delegation had come here to 
strive for peace. That to this end they had proposed to the 
Security Council “the withdrawal of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its forces of aggression against China’s territory 
Taiwan,” and also the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem by the withdrawal of all foreign troops so that the 
Korean problem could be solved by the Korean people them- 
selves, but that under the manipulation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc these proposals were rejected. 

Ambassador Wu expressed indignation that while they had 
been invited to participate in the General Assembly discus- 
sion of the charge of U.S. aggression against China, they had 
been given no opportunity to speak before that body. 

Declaring that the United States ruling circles obstinately 
refuse to recognize the existence of the People’s Republic of 
China and deny them the right to speak on important Far 
Eastern problems concerning China, he went on: 


But facts prove that the People’s Republic of China cannot be 
forcibly denied a major voice in Asian affairs and of its position 
in the United Nations. Only on the basis of full recognition of 
this fact may the efforts to solve by peaceful means the present- 
day important problems of the world reach any result. 


While emphasizing that the intention of the cease-fire plan 
in the form presented is only a trap to tie the hands of the 
\orean People’s Army and the Chinese volunteers so that 
U.S. aggression in the Far East could continue, Wu reaffirmed 
the ardent desire of the Chinese people for peace. Despite 
the rejection of their peace efforts, he made clear the door was 
sill open for a peaceful settlement: 

We shall still do our utmost to strive for a peaceful solution 
of the problems of the Far East. We are also willing to try to 
advise the Chinese volunteers to bring to an early conclusion the 
military operations which they have been forced to take together 


with the Korean People’s Army in their resistance against the 
United States armed forces of aggression. 


Jn December 18, the day before the announced departure 
the Chinese delegation, there was still a chance open to 
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Workers at North China Agricultural Machine Factory pledging 
to increase production in support of the volunteers in Korea. 


the General Assembly’s Political Committee to take some con- 
structive step toward peace. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that the Chinese delegation would have postponed its 
departure if discussion of the charges of U.S. aggression against 
China had been renewed. 

But the Committee slammed the door on the departing 
delegation by voting to postpone discussion and recessed to 
await developments on the cease-fire proposals. The reason 
given was that during such discussions “inflammatory” state- 
ments might be made which would hamper negotiations. 
Soviet and Polish delegates, opposing adjournment, made clear 
by their conciliatory attitude that on their part the door was 
still open for genuine cease-fire proposals. 

The makers of U.S. policy have refused to heed the lessons 
referred to at the beginning and plunge madly ahead with 
their disastrous plans of relying on armed force alone. Com- 
pelled to stop short of all-out war in Asia, they count on con- 
tinuing a limited war in the Far East while arming America 
and Europe to the teeth. 

Ignoring Soviet warnings that the rearming of Western 
Germany cannot be tolerated and violating the Potsdam agree- 
ment forbidding German rearmament, the United States put 
through at the Brussels conference the monstrous plan for the 
complete remilitarization of Western Germany and _ the 
revival of a Nazi armed force of 200,000 men. This suicidal! 
policy can only be realized by all-out appeasement of the clique 
of Hitler generals, Ruhr cartelists and Vatican-controlled polli- 
ticians of Bonn, and utterly fails to take into consideration 
the sharp opposition of the peoples of Europe, including the 
German people themselves. 

The dangers to peace are grave indeed. But the army that 
General Eisenhower will command is still a phantom army. 
And the army of peace-lovers that has arisen to resist it in 
America and throughout the world is great and growing. 
The Western allies are experiencing grave rifts in their 
unity, and the war-makers ranks in this country are splitting, 
as evidenced by calls from the most reactionary circles to pull 
out of Korea and Western Europe. We enter the New Year 
with renewed hope that the forces of peace will conquer the 
forces of war. 


J. S. 
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WORLD WAR IN NOT INEVITABLE 


by FREDERICK VY. FIELD 


HILE the American Government 

marches headlong toward a third 
world war and stubbornly refuses to 
seek peaceful solutions through nego- 
tiation, recent events in the Far East 
have demonstrated that World War III 
is not inevitable. The thesis which has 
been consistently advanced by progres- 
sives throughout the world, and repeat- 
edly noted in this magazine, namely, 
that the camp of world peace is grow- 
ing sufficiently strong to turn the balance 
of power against the imperialists, the 
aggressors and the warmongers—this 
thesis has been proved correct, at least 
for the time being. 

Unhappily for mankind the corollary 
thesis has also been proved correct. As 
the war camp becomes narrowed and 
weakened and as it loses its maneuver- 
ability it becomes more desperate and 
more likely to engage in wild adventur- 
ism. MacArthur’s “Bring-the-boys-back- 
by-Christmas” offensive last November is 
an example of this wild adventurism that 
springs from desperation. But the im- 
portant point is that this adventure did 
not succeed in provoking what it was 
clearly intended to provoke. It did not 
succeed in spreading the war, it failed 
to provide justification or international 
support for continued imperialist aggres- 
sion, it did not provide the excuse for 
atom-bombing China’s principal indus- 
trial base in Manchuria—nor did it even 
add further glory to America’s egomani- 
acal pro-consul in the Far East. 

On the contrary, MacArthur’s Novem- 
ber offensive, in which let it be noted 
he had the support of Truman, Acheson 
and the military chieftains in Washing- 
ton, was suicidal for the American policy. 
It led, not to a spreading of war, but to 
a severe defeat for the aggressor forces; 
it led, not across the Yalu to China’s 
Manchurian provinces, but southward 
in retreat over the burned out Korean 
countryside. With all his mania for self- 
glorification, with all the overtime ef- 
forts of his large public relations staff, 
and with all that could be done by the 
American gutter press, MacArthur’s rep- 
utation was severely damaged. 

‘Despite pretensions to the contrary the 
Korean war has been an American 
affair from the very beginning. As the 
Fifth Session of the United Nations 
Assembly came to an end in the middle 


of December the pretense that the Ko- 
rean war was anything but a unilateral 
act of aggression by the American rul- 
ers had become so transparent that most 
of the world could see through it. Six 
months of war had, by then, added up to 
one of the most callously brutal episodes 
in history, to the utter devastation of 
the Korean nation, to the murdering and 
maiming of tens upon tens of thousands 
of Koreans and shockingly high Amer- 
ican casualties, to one of the greatest 
military defeats ever suffered by Amer- 
ican arms, to the exposure of American 


‘aims and considerable loss of its prestige. 


The decisive military factor in turning 
back American aggression in the Far 
East was the active aid given the North 
Koreans by the Chinese people and the 
participation of the latter in the war it- 
self. The disastrous results of Mac- 
Arthur’s North Korean campaign came 
about not, as the irresponsible press has 
tried to make us believe, from an over- 
whelming numerical superiority on the 
part of the North Koreans and Chinese, 
or, as the commentators like to say, the 
“Asiatic hordes.” After examining the 
most reliable official reports available, 
Max Werner, military analyst for The 
Compass, concludes: “when the two of- 
fensives clashed in the last week of 
November the forces of the two camps 
on the actual battlefield were about 
equal.” He continues: 


“At the beginning of the battle for 
North Korea there was a kind of equilib- 
rium between the two armies. The Chinese 
had strong reserves behind the Yalu River, 
but these were not used on the battlefield. 
The initial equilibrium of forces was broken 
in the battle. First, the South Korean divi- 
sions were knocked out; then, heavy casual- 
ties were inflicted upon the American core 
of the U.N. forces; then, the roth Corps 
was surrounded and compelled to start 
evacuation. Thus the shift in the relation- 
ship of forces was achieved in fighting.” 


The numerical equality at the start of 
the campaign was, of course, negated 
on the North Korean-Chinese side by 
vastly inferior armament—no tanks, artil- 
lery or motorized equipment, nor air 
support. At a later stage this dispropor- 
tion in armament was increased when 
American naval support came into play. 
The American invasion was turned back, 
just as it was reaching the Chinese border 


by a force of approximately equal size, 
with conspicuously inferior armament. 
It was turned back, according to Mr, 
Werner, “by better strategic deployment 
and by shrewdly exploiting the errors 
of their adversaries.” 

The American adventure in Korea was 
turned back and a larger war averted 
not only by military factors. These had 
been conditioned and circumscribed by 
the over-all political scene that had been 
developing since the close of World War 
II. Political events had served increas- 
ingly to expose and isolate the American 
imperialists. Imperialist considerations 
were never absent from the American 
participation in World War II, even 
though in the general conduct of the 
war they were overshadowed by anti- 
fascist factors which gave the war its 
chief characteristic. In the Pacific, where 
American forces and American policies 
played a relatively far greater role than 
in the European sector of the war, im- 
perialist, or anti-democratic considera- 
tions had been conspicuous. The failure 
to arm and enlist the participation of 
the colonial people, the refusal to aid 
those elements in China which were 
doing the actual fighting against the 
Japanese, the failure to develop a coali- 
tion, land-based campaign against the 
Japanese army, and the use of the atomic 
bomb were examples. 

It is well known that immediately 
after the Japanese surrender the most re- 
actionary elements of the war period 
came quickly to the fore. If American 
actions in the Pacific during the war 
reflected a mixture of anti-fascist and 
imperialist motives, the latter dominated 
the scene from the summer of 1945 on. 
Readers of this magazine are familiar 
with the sordid story of American Far 
Eastern policy during the next years. The 
primary goal was to draw the Chinese 
nation completely within the American 
imperialist orbit and to make it a reliable 
base of further operations looking 
towards world domination. The method 
employed was forcibly to impose the 
feudal-fascist Chiang Kai-shek clique 
upon the Chinese people by American 
arms, money and tutelage. When the 
Chinese people refused to revert to the 
medieval conditions dictated for them 
by their would-be masters in Wall Street 
and rose to throw them out and with 
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them the puppet, Chiang Kai-shek, the 
American Government shifted its point 
of concentration from China itself to 
the periphery extending from Korea, 
down through Japan, to Formosa, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Siam, Malaya, Bur- 
ma and India, with an assist to the Dutch 
in Indonesia. The object was to build a 
wall of reaction around the Chinese 
People’s Republic from which to stran- 
gle the new democracy and from which 
to develop aggressive forces which would 
once again launch a drive to place 
American imperialism in control of the 
East Asia continent. 

These policies—the concentration upon 
China followed by the concentration on 
its periphery—overlapped in time. The 
latter policy, which was a_ secondary 
emphasis until the ousting of Chiang 
from the China mainland, thereafter be- 
came the main emphasis. The Korean 
war broke out in the course of pursuing 
the “periphery” policy and it was ini- 
tiated so that, by force of arms, Amer- 
ican imperialism could get back onto 
the Asiatic mainland. In other words, 
the stage of concentration upon the 
outer edges of Asia had been forced 
upon the United States by the defeat of 
its mainland aggression; this “periphery” 
stage was a temporary makeshift to be 
abandoned as soon as a strong place 
d'armes could once again be established 
on the mainland; Korea became the 
hinge around which this return to the 
continent was to be swung. 

In the course of these rapidly develop- 
ing changes in the Far East and _par- 
iicularly in the American position, events 
csewhere in the world and within the 
United States were not at a standstill. 
Chis is not the place to trace these events 
escept to point to three sets of circum- 
ances which, taken together, help us 
understand the meaning of what is now 
‘appening in Korea. 

The conflicts and contradictions among 

* major capitalist powers were devel- 

‘ng deep fissures in the surface of the 
‘lantic Pact, the Marshall Plan and 
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Students of Yu Ying 
Academy, in Peking, 
sign up as volunteers 
to aid the Korean 
People's Army 
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their other highly publicized arrange- 
ments. Particularly apparent were the 
disputes over the re-arming of Germany, 
the MacArthurization of Japan and the 
status of the People’s Republic of China 
ersus Chiang Kai-shek’s remnants. 

In the second place people throughout 
the world were organizing for peace and 
for an end to the cold war and atom 
bomb diplomacy. The Stockholm Peace 
Petition symbolized this movement 
which was assuming immense mass pro- 
portions, even in the United States. The 
peace movement was promptly buttressed 
by the Soviet Union and the new democ- 
racies in Europe. 


The third set of circumstances to be 
noted was the ever-present fear of the 
American capitalists that cold war ex- 
penditures were insufficient to counter- 
act a depression which some reputable 
business economists were predicting in 
the most alarming terms by 1951. 

Basic problems were thus confronting 
the capitalist sector of the world led by 
the Americans at the time of the Korean 
outbreak. American imperialism had 
been pushed to the Asiatic periphery. 
The imperialist alliances needed a shock 
treatment to keep them from falling 
apart. The ordinary people, the citizens, 
were getting out of hand; they wanted 
peace and security and they were or- 
ganizing. The bi-partisan rulers of 
America were being haunted by the 
specter of economic depression. And in 
order to stem the tide of democracy and 
national independence in Asia, in order 
to retain a foothold for the Wall Street 
way of life, to say nothing of establish- 
ing a springboard for its further expan- 
sion, a firm base had to be carved out 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

The Korean war was intended to start 
the pendulum swinging back in the im- 
perialist direction. It furnished the ex- 
cuse for fascist-like domestic legislation 
and other actions within the United 
States intended to kill off the peace 
movement. It furnished the excuse for 
a war budget, war controls and a “na- 


tional emergency.” It was intended to 
compel Britain, France, and the lesser 
satellites to fall into line under Ameri- 
can leadership. It envisaged an Ameri- 
can-controlled and armed continental 
base pointed at the industrial heart of 
the new China. 

This lurid scheme, pretty well ex- 
posed at the time it was launched, has, 
in the course of implementing the 
scheme, become stark naked. For things 
have not gone too well for the Mac- 
Arthurs, the Dulleses and the other 
prime movers of the Korean war. It has 
been increasingly difficult to conceal the 
fact that the United Nations through 
the American-controlled majority en- 
tered the Korean picture to cover up 
American aggression. It has been prac- 
tically impossible to pretend that the war 
has been waged collectively, for nearly 
every one knows that this has been an 
American show from beginning to end 
with a few British and Turkish troops 
thrown in for appearance’s sake. That 
38th Parallel has caused a lot of trou- 
ble, because the Americans first pledged 
that their bombers would not cross it, 
then that their troops would not cross it. 
The utter rottenness of the Syngman 
Rhee clique, which the Americans were 
fighting to uphold, could not be kept 
secret any more than could the tremen- 
dous economic, social and_ political 
strides which had been made by the 
North Koreans. Then there was the dif- 
ficulty over the Korean-Manchurian bor- 
der with President Truman, and even 
army commanders in Korea, announcing 
that the advance northward would be 
stopped well below the frontier. When 
MacArthur sent the forces right up to 
the Yalu, Truman, typically working 
things both ways at the same time, an- 
nounced that he fully supported him. 


The manipulation of the United Na- 
tions by the American Government dur- 
ing the Korean war profoundly disturbed 
a great many people who had blinked 
their eyes at the war itself. The United 
Nations was something sacrosanct among 
peace-loving people, an organization ap- 
parently imbued with the power to curb 
the warmakers. It has been profoundly 
shocking to many to see this international 
organization maneuvered and manipu- 
lated by the American Government, to 
see votes openly purchased by Marshall 
Plan checks, to see decency trampled 
upon by blackmailing corruption. 


The suddenness of the Korean war 
blunted the reaction of many to the 
fraud of the American pretense that its 
vital interests had been attacked. It ob- 
scured the fast one pulled by the Amer- 
ican Government in seeking and secur- 
ing, under the threat of withholding the 
next pay-off check, a supporting vote on 
the invasion of Korea which had already 
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The Peace Movement Gains Force 


singe IMPETUS WAS GIVEN THE WORLD PEACE MOVEMENT 
the latter part of November when the most representative 
international gathering in history convened in Warsaw in the 
Second World Peace Congress and hammered out an appeal 
to the world to outlaw war and lay plans for enduring peace. 

Coming from eighty countries, more than two thou- 
sand delegates—men and women of different religious and 
political beliefs, different nationalities and customs and tra- 
ditions, different professions and work—attended the sessions 
and worked late into the nights to formulate a program, 
acceptable to all, that would rescue the world from a mad 
stampede toward war. 

The disgraceful attempt of the press in our country to label 
the Congress “red” or “Soviet dominated” or “anti-American” 
was given the lie from the very opening session. 

Former French Air Minister Pierre Cot gave the true com- 
plexion of the Congress when he said: 


We embrace those who support the new democracies and those 
who support capitalism. Tf we tried to hide such differences of 
opinion, we could produce an artificial unity but we would not 
take in anybody outside the Congress hall. We seek to bring in 
all men and women who are for peace and against war. It is the 
diversity of our views on other matters which makes this Congress 
so important and which is so disturbing to our enemies. 

It is not true that we are friends of the USSR and enemies of 
the USA. We are friends of peace and enemies of war. 


It was in this mood that the delegates worked—against 
war and for peace. 

The American delegates, many of whom have already re- 
turned to this country and have addressed meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the country, were impressed by the deep sincerity 
of the European and Asian delegates in the cause of peace. 
They were impressed especially by the Soviet delegation’s 
efforts to win complete accord and acceptance of every pro- 
posal debated. And some of them realized for the first time 
what the Soviet Union means when it fights in the United 
Nations for what it calls unanimity of the Big Five Powers. 

For in Warsaw, they saw how the Soviet delegates upheld 
the same principle of unanimity—how they worked over the 
formulation of a proposition until a// were ready to accept it, 
until there could be no dissonant voices left to weaken the 
fight to support that proposition. This meant compromise, it 
meant concessions, and, within the framework of basic prin- 
ciples, the Soviet delegates did compromise and did make 
concessions to achieve the end of unanimous approval. . 

The work of the Congress is summed up in two documents 
Declaration to the Peoples of the World and Appeal to the 
United Nations, the full texts of which we publish on pages 
28 and 29, and which form the blueprint for peace which 
people throughout the world must follow in their daily lives 
if they are to save mankind from. utter destruction. 

For it is the people everywhere who are opposed to war, 
and it is they who will have to expose the warmakers, protest 
to their governments against any policy leading to war, and 
arouse their fellow men to the danger of war and the very 
great possibility of avoiding it if the people stand firm. 

It was put this way at the Congress by the Italian So- 
cialist Party leader Pietro Nenni: 


We have become the Sixth Power of the world—a power that 
will be used for peace. 


Yo help implement the program agreed upon by the Con- 
gress, a new World Council for Peace was elected, composed 
of representatives from nearly every country. The Americans 
elected to the World Council are Paul Robeson, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, Howard Fast, Dr. John Kingsbury, Charles Howard, 
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Theresa Robinson, Rev. Willard Uphaus, Rev. Joseph Fletche:, 
Charles Proctor, Helen Johnson and the Rev. Robert “Muir. 

Paul Robeson together with Pablo Picasso shared the 
5,000,000 franc peace award granted by the Congress, for 
work in the cultural field, while Albert E. Kahn was awarded 
an honorable mention for his book The Great Conspiracy. 

The conclusion of the Congress was marked in Warsaw 
by a demonstration of 500,000 that filled the squares and 
overflowed into the streets. 

This was indeed a climax, for the delegates were already 
profoundly moved by the warmth and attention of their 
Polish hosts. Having been turned away from Sheffield by 
the most shameful act of the British Government, they quickly 
accepted the invitation to convene in Warsaw. Within four 
days, Warsaw was ready for them. Within four days a 
miracle of preparation had been completed. A tremendous 
hall cleared of printing machinery and scrubbed, painted, 
decorated and furnished: with platforms and desks and 
benches and public address systems and earphones wired for 
simultaneous translations at every delegate’s place and a 
post office and a dining room and buffets and press facilities 
(for the entire world press, many representatives of which 
sent shabby reports indeed). And the city itself? Avenues, 
literally avenues of stately flagpoles flying the light blue 
banner of peace gave the Polish capital a festive air. 

Yes, Warsaw was a true host, and the delegates knew at 


‘what ‘cost in terms of enormous work and sacrifice. 


A small group of the Amezican delegates, nineteen in all, 
and nine of them Negro, left Warsaw for a brief visit to the 
Soviet Union on the invitation of the Soviet Peace Commit- 
tee. Elsewhere in this issue we give the impressions of one 
of those delegates, Charles Howard. 

There was only one incident to marr their Soviet visit— 
and, to our shame, that took place at the American Embassy. 
Arriving to pay the customary courtesy visit to the Ambassa- 
dor, Alan G. Kirk, after an invitation by the Attaché, George 
Lister, they were shocked to hear that the Ambassador re- 
fused to see them because they had taken part in the Warsaw 
Congress, an action which he considered “contrary to United 
Nations work for peace.” 

In reply the delegation sent the Ambassador, and the press, 
a letter, part of which declares: 


We are American men and women of different political views, 
professional positions and religious persuasions. We make _ no 
apologies to anyone for attending the Warsaw Congress, since 
we consider the most important interest of every American today 
is to find a way to enduring peace. 


If our Ambassador was shabby in his treatment of Amer- 
icans seeking ways of peace and grasping the outstretched 
hand of friendship of a great people, the reception the Soviet 
people gave the Americans was in glorious contrast. 

Upon arrival the Americans made a list of the things they 
wanted to see and to do—and every one of their requests was 
granted. Wherever they went, with whomever they spoke, 
they were treated as close friends and honored guests. 

Upon leaving, they wrote to their hosts, the Soviet Peace 
Committee, and among other things said: 


What has struck us more than anything else about your Soviet 
land and its people is the depth and fervor of their desire for peace. 

The way the Soviet system works has been illuminating and 
important to us, and indisputable is the desire for peace which 
we have found sc powerfully expressed in every factory, in every 
home, every House of Culture. It was so in Moscow, and then in 
Leningrad, and it was certainly so in the unforgettable city of 
Stalingrad. 


ANDREW VoyNow 
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We publish here the speech, somewhat 
condensed, of the well-known Soviet 
writer which he delivered to the Second 
World Peace Congress in Warsaw. 


N enormous burden has fallen on 

the shoulders of each of us. A per- 
son has the right not to take care of 
himself, to be carefree or reckless. It is 
not of our own fate that we are thinking 
now: upon us lies the responsibility for 
all children, fair and dark, for the chil- 
dren of London and Moscow, Paris and 
Peking, for the children among the 
skyscrapers of New York and for those 
who now wander among the ruins of 
Korea. Upon us lies the responsibility 
lor all the lovers, for all the books of the 
world, for all the cities, for all the fac- 
tories. 

People ask in alarm: “Is it possible 
‘hat we shall have war again... ? Is it 
possible to live in such confusion? Is it 
possible to bring up children, wondering 
when a bomb will fall upon them? Is it 

ossible to think, to create, to advance 

uman culture when the specter of war 
is overshadowed it?” 

War is not an earthquake, not a hur- 

ane—war is the act of people and 

ople can prevent war. The danger is 
eat. Everyone understands this. We 
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have not gathered here at a meeting, to 
talk, or at a discussion, to argue. Well- 
considered words, clear-cut proposals, de- 
cisions acceptable to all are expected 
from us: we must prevent war. This is 
the hope of all men, all women, wherever 
they may live. 

It is said that war is inevitable because 
the world has split into two worlds, be- 
cause in Moscow there are other laws 
than in New York, because there are 
States where Communists are outlawed 
and other States where Communists draw 
up the laws. 

In one of his speeches the President of 
the United States of America said that 
the United States and the other States 
inspired by the same ideas felt the oppo- 
sition of a regime which had other aims 
and a different world outlook, that this 
regime adhered to a false philosophy. Mr. 
Acheson recently repeated Mr. Truman’s 
assertion: Many aspects of this philo- 
sophical system, he said, in particular 
as it is carried out in the Soviet Union 
and in a number of other countries, not 
only evokes our antipathy but raises the 
question of basic conceptions of good 
and evil. 

I am quite wiiling to allow that from 
the viewpoint of Mr. Truman, Marxism 
is a “false philosophy,” and that the So- 
viet system is repugnant to Mr. Acheson. 
I shall not say what I think of Mr. Tru- 
man’s philosophy and what my attitude 
is to the ethics which determine the 
behavior of Mr. Acheson. However, the 
superiority of a philosophical system or 
an economy cannot be proven by war. 

One hundred bombs dropped on 100 
Soviet universities will not prove that the 
pragmatism of James is superior to his- 
torical materialism. 

War is not a contest of ideas and not 
a debate. War is the greatest of disasters, 
affecting all peoples, all manifestations 
of their culture. If Soviet ideas or Soviet 
books do not please certain Americans, 
they can try to defeat these ideas with 
ideas, to stigmatize books with books. 
As for bombs, they are powerless here. 


War is the Act of People— 
People Can Prevent War 


by ILYA EHRENBURG 


People who are striving to go furward 
understand very well that a new world 
war will fling mankind back, destroying 
the material base which is necessary for 
the construction of a more perfect society. 
Not a single citizen who sincerely loves 
the future will consent to pay such a 
price for the triumph of his ideas. War 
is not the midwife of history, war is 
the abortionist of mankind. War is 
alien to our Soviet philosophy, to our 
ethics, our aspirations. For we have con- 
fidence in the future, and all the children 
of New York, too—are our hope, our 
friends, our ailies. 

I believe that the way of life in the 
United States pains me not less than the 
Soviet way of life pains Mr. Acheson. 
Nevertheless I stand for peace—for peace 
not only with the America of Howard 
Fast and Robeson, but also for peace 
with the America of. Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Acheson. 

I know that there are many people in 
the world who do not like socialism. 
I hope that Mr. Truman and Mr. Ache- 
son in turn know that there are not a 
few people in the world who prefer 
socialism to capitalism. We live on one 
planet. However, it has plenty of room 
and there is room on it for the adher- 
ents of different social systems. 

“If you want peace, prepare for war” 
—this dangerous dictum of a most belli- 
cose author of a most bellicose State is 
now repeated by people who are prepar- 
ing for war and who want war. They try 
to convince their fellow citizens that the 
more bombs or shells there are in the 
world the more peacefully children can 
sleep. Chekhov once said that if a rifle 
is hanging on a wall in the first act of a 
play then in the last act someone will 
fire it. War cannot be prevented by ac- 
cumulating arms. War can be prevented 
only by reducing and destroying arma- 
ments. 

But this is not enough. It is impossible 
to begin a war even after having ac- 
cumulated thousands, hundreds of thou- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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QOME sincere peace-loving Americans 
have been asking the question: What, 
if anything, has the Second World Peace 
Congress to contribute to the cause of 
peace? In this brief report on the War- 
saw Congress, I should like to address 
myself to this question. 


THERE WERE many contributions 
to world peace made at Warsaw, but I 
want to underline four of them. A major 
contribution was the achievement of a 
formulation of peace proposals that ex- 
press the area of agreement on a peace 
program between individuals and groups 
of widely differing political, religious 
and social views. Such a minimum pro- 
gram for peace is needed in order to 
rally all the peace forces into a unified 
force of such strength that war will 
become impossible. 

The degree of success at Warsaw in 
expressing a consensus of world opinion 
on the minimum essentials for peace is 
indicated by the tact that the Warsaw 
program contains proposals which are 
being independently raised and supported 
on their merits by distinguished indi- 
viduals and broad peace groups in the 
United States, including proposals for 
ending hostilities in Korea, for recogniz- 
ing realities in China, for preventing 
Germany and Japan from becoming 
again a menace to world peace and for 
achieving the banning of atomic and 
other weapons of mass destruction and 
taking steps for total disarmament of all 
nations. 

That the Warsaw Congress could thus 
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so truly express the consensus of world 
opinion on peace was possible because 
the more than two thousand delegates 
there from 81 countries represented all 
sincere views on peace. The breadth of 
this Congress went from a member of 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of France to a member of 
the British Conservative Party, from an 
Italian Catholic priest to a Swedish Re- 
form Church minister and to the Metro- 
politan of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
from an Ex-President of Mexico to a 
former Australian delegate to the United 
Nations, from a world-famous Chilean 
poet to the President of the German 
Academy of Fine Arts, from a Scotch 
miner to a Chinese farmer and to an 
African trade union leader, and from a 
Korean mother whose children had been 
killed by American bombs to an Amer- 
ican mother who, for the first time with 
her own eyes, was seeing the conse- 
quences of war in the ruins of Warsaw. 


A SECOND contribution of the War- 
saw Congress to peace stems from the 
fact that the consensus of world opinion 
expressed there contained not only peace 
proposals already generally accepted by 
peace-fighters in the United 
States, but also proposals not generally 
accepted here. The Warsaw proposals 
reveal sharply those areas where Amer- 
ica is out of step with the understand- 
ing and moral conscience of the rest of 
the world. 

Thus, in the eyes of most people in 
the world, any future use of the atom 
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bomb would be as hard to justify as any 
future use of the cvens of Buchenwald. 
The categorical opposition to any future 
use of the atom bomb expressed at War- 
saw contrasts shamefully with state- 
ments, such as that of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, justifying use of the 
bomb under certain circumstances, and 
with the progressive and religious state- 
ments which couch opposition to its use 
in arguments of expediency rather than 
in a firm affirmation of moral principles. 

Again, the strong denunciation at War- 
saw of the terrible atrocities in Korea 
must be contrasted with lack of protest 
in America against these horrors. I am 
now better able to understand the cor- 
ruption of the German people under 
Nazism, for at Warsaw, I came to ap- 
preciate to what degree my own moral 
sensitivity and my own sense of reality 
had been blunted by the impact of con- 
tinuous cold war propaganda at home 
and by the climate of all-out anti-com- 
munism here. The revitalization of ele- 
mentary human and moral sentiments 
I experienced made me thank God for 
the Warsaw Congress and made me 
realize that if the American people are 
to be saved from the fate of the German 
people, the fight must be won to pre- 
serve the possibility of American par- 
ticipation in future world gatherings of 
this sort. 

The cali for the outlawing of war 
propaganda at Warsaw contrasts with the 
complacency here in the face of the 
most violent appeais for a war with 
every weapon of mass destruction. Those 
who suffered most the consequences of 
a war made possible by the brutalization 
of a whole people through war propa- 
ganda feel strongly that outlawing such 
propaganda not only will help to pre- 
vent a third world war, but is indeed 
necessary to achieve a climate for build- 
ing peace. 





REV. JOHN W. DARR, JR., is a Congrega- 
tional Minister. He was a delegate to the 
Warsaw Peace Congress and is U. S. Secretary 
in the Secretariat of the World Council of 
Peace. He is an infantry combat veteran, serv- 
ing in France and Germany in the last war. 
He is a former Executive Secretary of the 
United Christian Council for Democracy. 
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In two other crucial and closely-related 
areas, the moral sensitivity and resulting 
clarity of understanding expressed at 
Warsaw challenge the conscience and 
mind of peace-loving America. In its 
clear recognition of the absolute right 
of colonial peoples to win freedom—a 
right which includes the right not only 
to choose what form this freedom shouid 
take but also to choose without outside 
interference what means are necessary 
to win freedom, and a recognition which 
includes an understanding that the choice 
of the road to freedom might involve 
violence since the denial of freedom had 
been imposed by violence and is today 
maintained by violence. 

In its firm stand on this principle, the 
Warsaw Congress expressed a deep sensi- 
tivity to the intense suffering and aspira- 
tions that can lead a people to accept 
the sacrifices of revolution or civil war 
and to reject appeals for patience or 
legal procedures (especially when such 
appeals come from some nation whose 
words are words of altruism, good faith 
and friendship, but whose deeds are 
deeds of giving arms to the oppressors 
or of denying full human dignity to 
colored peoples within its own bound- 
aries). Such a sensitivity to suffering and 
injustice and such an understanding of 
the rights of oppressed peoples are needed 
in America if the American people are 
not to be led further into wars against 
peoples seeking to attain what the Amer- 
ican people proudly claim as their own 
her ‘tage. 

Americans must also understand and 
accept the definition of aggression adopt- 
ed at Warsaw which rests squarely on 
full recognition of the right of peoples 
to struggle for freedom without outside 
interference. The future ahead for man- 
xind is one of tremendous social changes 
in many parts of the world. If attempts 
'o make these changes are to be branded 
is acts of “internal aggression” or of 
“Communist aggression” and _ therefore 
‘io be continually fought by armed force, 
‘here will be no peace for a suffering 
‘umanity. In its support of the right of 

eoples to win freedom and by making 
clear distinction between aggression 


nd civil or revolutionary wars, the War- , 
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At one of the sessions of the Second World Peace Congress in Warsaw. 


saw Congress challenges America to un- 
derstand and follow the only road to 
world peace. 

The contribution of the Warsaw Con- 
gress to the cause of peace will be great 
if the impact of the world’s conscience 
can revitalize the moral sensitivity and 
understanding of the American people. 


A THIRD contribution of the Warsaw 
Congress was to bring, to many delegates, 
a new appreciation of the role of the 
Soviet Union in the world peace move- 
ment. Certainly, some delegates came to 
Warsaw convinced that the Soviet Union 
dominated the world peace movement. 
Their experience at Warsaw, however, 
was not one of seeking to formulate a 
Soviet program for peace or a Soviet 
program for anything. It was an ex- 
perience of working with the Soviet 
delegates, along with the delegates from 
all other lands, to achieve a program that 
expressed the common interests of all. 

Within the framework of a common 
interest in peace, all delegates worked 
to find the areas of agreement on how 
to win peace. Such areas of agreement— 
on principle, program and methods— 
were finally defined only after much dis- 
cussion and compromise. 

As one of the five persons represent- 
ing the “Big Five” countries, who worked 
two days and nights to draft the Appeal 
to the United Nations, and as one of the 
150 members of the Political Commis- 
sion which put this Appeal and all other 
resolutions into final form, I was able 
to observe closely this process of conces- 
sion and of seeking agreement. 

The last session of this Commission 
lasted from ten o'clock one morning to 
five o'clock the following morning, with- 
out a break. Three hours of this session 
were taken in discussion of a reference 


to Genera! MacArthur in the Appeal 
to the United Nations. Delegates from 
colonial countries and from the Soviet 
Union had wanted MacArthur branded 
as a war criminal. Other delegations op- 
posed this position. The drafting commit- 
tee had worked out a compromise formu- 
lation, but some members of the Political 
Commission objected even to the com- 
promise. Alexander Fadeyev of the So- 
viet Union, at one point, said he would 
accept elimination of the reference if this 
was desired by the others. The Chinese 
delegates insisted that the reference be 
retained. Konstantin Simonov of the 
Soviet Union suggested that the reference 
be taken out and put into a separate 
resolution so that there could be unan- 
imity on the Appeal in its final form. 
The Chinese and others rejected this 
suggestion. After long discussion, how- 
ever, a formulation was worked out to 
which everyone could agree. 

Here, as elsewhere in the discussions, 
the Soviet delegates were continuously 
seeking the road to unanimous agree- 
ment. Unanimity, reached through con- 
ciliation of differing viewpoints rather 
than majority rule, was their idea of 
constructive democracy. When the ques- 
tion of condemning German rearma- 
ment arose, Ilya Ehrenburg of the Soviet 
Union was successful in getting unan- 
imity by first helping the Germans and 
the Dutch to reach agreement in a ses- 
sion with them outside of the confer- 
ence room, and then when the French 
raised objections to the German-Dutch 
proposal, by working with the French 
and the Germans until they reached a 
unanimous formulation. 

Later, during the vote on the final 
resolutions by each national delegation, 
several members of the Soviet delegation 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The Highest Form of American Loyalty 


is the struggle for peace, says Charles P. Howard 


An interview by ANDREW VOYNOW 


VEN BEFORE he arrived back home 
in the United States from the Second 
World Peace Congress in Warsaw and 
from a visit to the Soviet Union he was 
known here as The Real Voice of Amer- 
ica at the Congress, as the man who made 
it possible for the American delegates at 
Warsaw “to hold up their heads,” as 
the man who won the respect and affec- 
tion of the 2,000 peace delegates from 81 
countries. It was interesting, therefore, 
to meet him and get his own impressions 
of what he had seen and heard. 
Charles P. Howard is a giant of a 
man. Like many big men he has the 
warmth, informality and directness that 
make conversation easy. His physical 
stature is reflected in his firm adherence 
to basic principles, his staunchness in the 
face of attack, his overwhelming convic- 
tion that the struggle for peace today is 
the highest form cf loyalty to America. 
Howard has three sons, all with fine 
military records in the last war and all at- 
tending universities in this country. He 
was himself an officer in World War I 
commanding combat troops. “I want 
those boys to graduate and take their 


places in a peaceful world,” he said. Peo- 
ple were meant to build and create, not 
destroy, he added. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, Charles Howard 
is a leading citizen, wielding influence 
not only as an eminent attorney, as a 
publisher, as a well-known and beloved 
figure in the Negro community, but as 
a leader in the Progressive Party of that 
State. 

Howard spoke of the many impres- 
sions he had received in Europe. 

“T first think of the youngsters in the 
countries of Eastern Europe,” he said, 
“their health, vitality, happiness, beauty 
and charm. After what they went 
through in the last war, they feel that 
they've got a real stake in the future, 
in a peaceful future. Peace for them is 
not a word, it’s an actuality that they 
can measure in very concrete terms 
against the horrors of a war that they 
have only too recently witnessed. 

“When we arrived in Prague on the 
Air Lift for Peace from Brussels it was 
about 1:30 in the morning. And yet, 
there at the airport in the middle of the 
night were crowds of Czechs and among 


Charles P. Howard addressing a meeting in Moscow on behalf of the American delegates 

invited to the Soviet Union by the Soviet Peace Committee. Left to right: the Rev. Willard 

Uphaus, executive secretary of the National Religion and Labor Foundation; Mr. Howard; 

Nikolai Tikhonov, Soviet poet and chairman of the Soviet Peace Committee, and Dr. Holland 

Roberts, director of the California Labor School and president of the American-Russian Institute 
in San Francisco 


them hundreds of youngsters from fifteen 
to eighteen. They showered us with 
flowers, sang songs of peace and their 
band struck up lively tunes. They em- 
braced us, whirled us around in a dizzy 
dance of joy and whisked us into the air- 
port offices where a small banquet was 
awaiting. And there was more music, 
and more songs and embraces and 
speeches. There wasn’t a dry eye amongst 
us. 

“That’s the way the people there, and 
especially the youth, greeted delegates 
from other countries who traveled thou- 
sands of miles to sit in conference and 
discuss ways of outlawing war and insur- 
ing peace.” 

Howard described the train trip from 
Prague to Warsaw. At every station 
hundreds of people were waiting for the 
train, presenting the delegates with flow- 
ers and welcoming them on their peace 
mission. And at the whistle-stops ignored 
by the train, there were people too, wav- 
ing the delegates on to Warsaw, their 
faces lit with affection. 

“What a difference this was!” How- 
ard explained. He recalled how, arriving 
in London en route to Sheffield where 
the Congress was originally scheduled, 
the delegates were held all night for 
questioning and them banned from 
travel in England, banned from discus- 
sing peace in an English city. The en- 
thusiasm of the people in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland for people who have peace 
in their hearts made the deepest impres- 
sion on all the delegates. 


On his way through Czechoslovakia 
and Poland Howard noticed the fre- 
quent display of Stalin’s portrait together 
with the portraits of the leaders of those 
countries. 

One day in Warsaw he was having 
dinner with the Soviet writers Konstantin 
Simonov, Alexander Korneichuk and 
Ilya Ehrenburg. He raised a question 
about the portraits and before the others 
could answer, the interpreter turned to 
him and said: 

“Mr. Howard, if you will look in those 
very same places you will see the graves 
of thousands of Russian soldiers.” 

“I thought that the most beautiful 
and yet the sharpest answer that could 
be given,” Howard told me. “Stalin's 
pictures in those countries are an indica- 
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on of the people’s affection and grati- 
ude for the great sacrifices the Russian 
cople made to liberate them from the 
Nazi occupiers who had destroyed their 
nomes and killed their loved ones. 


“Our people here at home have either 
lorgotten, or forgiven, the murders the 
Nazis committed. But those people hav 
not forgotten, and they certainly have not 
forgiven. 

“This is true elsewhere in Europe, too. 
in Brussels we had occasion to meet the 
head of the underground during the 
Nazi occupation. ‘We are afraid,’ he told 
us, ‘that we'll be drafted to fight on the 
side of Germany, our recent enemy, 
against a country, our recent ally who 
has never made war on us, while Ger- 
many has made war on us twice in my 
own lifetime.’ ” 

“You've got to see a demolished War- 
saw or Stalingrad to understand what 
these people mean when they say they 
want peace. They don’t need war to 
bolster their economy; they don’t need 
munitions factories to increase employ- 
ment. They’ve got plenty of work re- 
pairing the destruction of the last war, 
expanding their new economy, develop- 
ing their culture no longer hindered 
by poverty and oppression. And for all 
this they need peace and they want 
peace. But make no mistake, it’s got 
to be an honorable peace.” 

At the Congress in Warsaw Howard 
played a very important role in the 
American delegation. From other dele- 
gates, from the published speeches and 
from Howard, too, I was able to piece 
together this picture. 

A Korean woman delegate, Pak Den 
Ai, had spoken to the Congress about 
her country and its suffering under the 
aggression of Syngman Rhee and the 
United States. She produced document 
after document proving the interven- 
tionist and aggressive nature of the war 
that the U.S. was waging there. 

The American delegates at the Con- 
gress felt these accusations like whip 
lashes, they felt personally responsible for 
the actions of their government. They 
watched the unprecedented ovation that 
greeted her speech, the affection with 
which the delegates in the great hall 

rushed to the platform, embraced her 
and carried her aloft to her seat. 

Howard took the platform. “A few 
moments ago,” he said, “I witnessed 
your magnificent demonstration in honor 
0! Korea. Speaking for myself, and also 
on behalf of my delegation, I would 

'y to the delegates of Korea that there 

e millions of people in our country, 
‘ie United States, who hope that Korea 

ill soon secure a just and lasting peace.” 

He was greeted with a thunderous 

ition. The hall semed to look at the 
nerican delegates with new respect. 
several of the Americans said, “We 
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American peace delegates in the Kremlin Palace in Moscow. Left to right: Mrs. Molly Lucas, 
Chicago trade unionist; Rev. Robert M. Muir, Massachusetts Action Committee for Peace; 
Mrs. Theresa Robinson, Grand Directress, Civil Liberties Committee, Negro Elks; Mrs. Dorothy 
Bushnell Cole, Chicago, Program Chairman of the Conference of Club Presidents; Charles 
Proctor, Chicago, member of the United Packing House Workers, ClO; Joseph Starobir, cor- 
respondent for Daily Worker; James W. Miller, Chicago, United Auto Workers; ClO; Charles 
Howard; Carl R. Flodquist, North Branch, Minn., Americas Rural Peace Crusade; Charles 
Collins, Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union in New York; Rev. Willard Uphaus, New Haven; 
Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Chairman, National Council of American-Soviet Friendship; Edmund 
Bobrowicz, Milwaukee, Fur and Leather Workers’ Union; Mrs. Yolanda Hall, Chicago, National 
Lebor Conference for Peace; Harold E. Ward, Chicago, UE Farm Equipment Workers; Mrs. 
Pauline Taylor, Youngstown, American Women for Peace, and Mrs. Laura Leek, Worcester, 
Minute Women for Peace. 


were able once again to hold up our 
heads.” 

Howard spoke impassionedly, voiced 
the American people’s desire for peace, 
and then turned his attention to an ad- 
dress that was made the day before by 
another American, O. John Rogge. 

Rogge had interspersed his address 
with paeans of praise for the “indepen- 
dent” position of Yugoslavia. Turning 
to the Chinese delegates, he had ex- 
pressed the hope that they, too, would 
pursue an “independent” course. In his 
prepared speech, which he had dis- 
tributed, Rogge had a statement which 
he omitted from his delivered text: 

“With reference to my own country,” 
Rogge’s statement said, “I have revised 
downwards my estimates of the gocd that 
I had previously attributed to our civil 
war and even, in view of the present 
close association between the United 
States and Great Britain, to our revolu- 
tionary war.” 

After quoting this statement, Charles 
Howard commented: 

“Well, this is a remarkable statement, 
isn’t it? Rogge has changed sc much in 
the past year that he now regrets the 
Civil War, he even regrets the American 
Revolution. 

“IT am not going to argue with him 
about Tito. I will just say that he has 
not only become a lawyer for Tito but at 
this late date he makes himself the advo- 
cate for the slaveholder Jefferson Davis, 


yes, and of King George III.” 


Replying to Rogge’s assertion that “not 
only must change be accomplished in a 
peaceful manner but some allowance 
must also be made for the existing status 
quo,” Howard declared: 

“We defend the inaliénable right of all 
peoples, including the American peo- 
ple, and surely the Negro pevjle, to im- 
prove their conditions of life by what- 
ever means they find open to them. 

“The whole argument of the Truman 
Administration that we must prepare 
for a war ‘against aggression’ is nothing 
less than an argument to keer the whole 
world from a long overdue change, espe- 
cially the colonial peoples, with whom 
my own people, the Negro people, asso- 
ciate themselves.” 

Howard’s speech was instrumental in 
brushing aside the Rogge affair, of pre- 
venting it from becoming an issue, the 
very thing that Rogge, himself, un- 
doubtedly desired. Also, it keynoted the 
attitude of the Congress toward the 
Americans, and it was then that Howard 
was called The Real Voice of America. 

He told me he was immensely im- 
pressed by the delegates he had met from 
other lands, by their sincere and ardent 
desire for peace, by the way in which 
the Negroes were treated as men and 

women on an equal footing with men 
and women of white skins. 

“You must understand,” he sad. “that 
the friendliness shown the Negroes of 
our delegation was a natural feeling. The 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Noviet Deeds Back Soviet Words on Peace 


In the final article of this series, the author examines the record of 
how the USSR has answered the basic moral challenge of our times 


HE SOVIET answer to the moral 

challenge to accomplish the transi- 
tion from capitalist to socialist society 
without another world war is not con- 
fined to proclaiming the necessity and 
possibility of the peaceful co-existence 
of the capitalist and socialist systems for 
a period. The Soviet Government has 
also consistently proposed measures by 
which peaceful co-existence can be se- 
cured. 

In recent sessions of the United Na- 
tions the reply of spokesmen for the 
United States and Great Britain to So- 
viet statements on peace has been “we 
want deeds not words.” Can it be that 
these men are ignorant of the record 
since World War I in the destiny shap- 
ing matters they are now dealing with? 
Do they not know that for nearly thirty 
years the Soviet Union has been coming 
to international conferences with concrete 
proposals for disarmamenc only to have 
them rejected? The deeds their words 
called for did not follow only because 
the other nations, chief among them 
Great Britain and the United States, did 
not want the deeds. 


On its first international appearance 
the Soviet Government presented to the 
Genoa Conference, in 1922, a proposal 
for the general limitation of armaments, 
the prohibition of gas and air warfare, 
and the calling of a general peace con- 
ference. It was promptly rejected. The 
following December the Soviet Govern- 
ment invited its neighbors to a regional 
conference on limitation of armaments. 
Litvinov proposed a 75 per cent reduction 
of armies. This would have cut the So- 
viet army from 800,000 to 200,000. When 
it was refused he offered a 25 per cent 
cut. Since even this was more than 
others would accept, agreement was not 
reached. 

To the Preliminary Commission of the 
League of Nations Disarmament Con- 
ference in November, 1927, the Soviet 
delegation brought a detailed conven- 
tion for immediate, complete and uni- 
versal disarmament. It called for the 
dissolution of all land, sea, and air forces, 
and their prohibition in any concealed 
form; for the scrapping of all armaments 
and bases, military plants, organizations, 
funds, pacts and legislation. As though 
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dazed by the proposal, the Confersnce 
postponed discussion until March. 

In February, Litvinov submitted to the 
Secretary a draft of another convention 
embodying the previous proposals, but 
stretching the disarmament over four 
years, in such a way that armies and 
navies would become ineffective in one 
year. At the March meetings, as soon as 
it became clear that full disarmament 
would be refused, Litvinov offered a 
new convention for gradual, partial dis- 
armament, running from 50 per cent for 
nations with the largest armies to 25 per 
cent for those with the smallest. After 
the 100 per cent proposal was rejected, 
the 50 per cent proportional plan was 
referred to the next session. 

In April, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union adopted a 
resolution to continue efforts to end war 
by supporting complete disarmament or 
any partial measure toward that goal. 
Through 1928 the Soviet Government 
continued to press for the re-convening 
of the Commission to consider its pro- 
posals. It was April, 1929, before a 
meeting was held, and then the Soviet 
proposal for 50 per cent proportional dis- 
armament was rejected. 

The Commission did not meet again 
until November, 1930. Then Litvinov re- 
introduced the Soviet proposals, asking 
that their principles be accepted as a 
basis for discussion. Acceptance was re- 
fused. Also all Soviet amendments to put 
teeth into vague and general resolutions 
were rejected. At the end the Soviet 
spokesman said that while it was neces- 
sary for his government to dissociate 
itself temporarily from the work of the 
Commission, it was nevertheless ready 
to carry out any degree of disarmament 
that could be agreed upon and to parti- 
cipate in the general disarmament con- 
ference. These words were made good 
the following year (1931) when the So- 
viet Union was the first to forward to 


the League of Nations the report on ex- 
tent of armament required in preparation 
for the conference. 

When the Conference met in Febru- 
ary, 1932, Litvinov again advocated uni- 
versal disarmament as the best solution. 
Then he offered once again the Soviet 
plan for 50 per cent proportionate dis- 
armament. This was once more rejected. 
In June, Litvinov supported the United 
States proposal for one-third reduction, 
since it contained certain of the rejected 
Soviet principles. In July, a vague, om- 
nibus resolution was presented by the 
other big powers. Litvinov moved the 


United States plan for one-third reduc- 


tion as an amendment. He was voted 
down, with the United States voting 
against its own proposal, reputedly under 
British persuasion. 

At the September session of the Con- 
ference Bureau Litvinov called for the 
implementation of the July resolution by 
taking up concrete proposals for quanti- 
tative reduction. Once more he met with 
refusal. In the 1933 session no progress 
was made. In November of that year, in 
his farewell address in Washington after 
signing the agreements that implemented 
our recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Litvinov declared that his govern- 
ment still felt that complete disarma- 
ment was the only effective method and 
would continue to work to that end. 

When the General Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference met again in 
May, 1934, facing the rise of Fascist 
and Nazi power, Litvinov declared that 
since no agreement could be reached on 
disarmament, it was necessary to seck 
other approaches to peace. He pointed 
out that collective security was now the 
most urgent need, and therefore pro- 
posed that the Disarmament Conference 
be reconstituted as a Permanent Peace 
Conference to deal immediately with any 
threat of war. Once more the outcome 
was rejection. 

In the following September, when the 
Soviet Union entered the League of Na- 
tions, Litvinov’s opening speech em- 
phasized Soviet readiness for interna- 
tional cooperation and for any degree of 
disarmament. He also stressed the need 
for “organization of peace.” Thereafter, 
as long as the League existed, his voice 
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A general view of a session of the Second USSR Conference for Peace 
held in the House of the Trade Unions in Moscow during last October. 


was raised consistently for making it an 
instrument for peace through organizing 
security and achieving disarmament. 
Paying tribute to that voice in his re- 
view of that period, Sumner Welles, cer- 
tainly no Soviet sympathizer, declares that 
if the nations had heeded its plea there 
would be a different world today. 
History has repeated itself in the 
United Nations. At the second session 
of the Assembly, in the Autumn of 1946, 
the Soviet delegation introduced a resolu- 
tion for reduction of armaments in ac- 
cord with wartime agreements. When 
differences arose Molotov accepted the 
United States proposals as the basis for 
discussion. The outcome was again a 
general resolution calling for an early 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. 
In the 1948 Assembly Vyshinsky pro- 
posed implementing the 1946 resolution 
through a one-third reduction by the 
five Big Powers, only to have it dis- 
missed as propaganda. In vain did Malik 
repeat the proposal in the February, 1949, 
Security Council meeting. At the current 
Assembly, along with the offer of a ten- 
year peace pact and agreement not to 
drop the A-bomb first, Vyshinsky re- 
peated the previous Soviet proposals of 
one-third reduction within one year 
only to have it again rejected. This 
time our spokesmen labelled as “de- 
ceptive propaganda” the proposal their 
predecessors had offered in 1932. What 
the record shows is consistent adherence 
\. principle and willingness to make 
oncessions to get disarmament started. 
In the League of Nations the Soviet 
‘okesman did not talk of collective se- 
‘rity in general phrases but in concrete 


ms. He proposed that it be achieved . 


rough bi-lateral and regional non-ag- 
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gression pacts, economic agreements and 


-progressive disarmament. While Litvin- 


ov’s voice was sounding in the interna- 
tional arena the Soviet Government was 
adding deeds to his words. In 1928, it 
was the first to ratify the Kellogg-Briand 
pact, whose first well-known clause re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national 
policy, and the second, less remembered, 
pledged the signers to seek peaceful 
settlement of all international disputes. 
In 1929, on Soviet initiative, a regional 
Kellogg pact was signed by four of its 
neighbors—Latvia, Poland, Estonia, Ro- 
mania. Finland declined and Turkey 
joined later. The Soviet Union was the 
first to ratify, four days after signing. 
Similarly the Soviet Union was the 
first to join deed with word in the at- 
tempt to stop aggression. In 1932, the 
Soviet Union signed such pacts with Po- 
land and other neighbors, and then with 
France. In February, 1933, in the Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference, 
in order to facilitate agreement on maxi- 
mum reduction, Litvinov offered a draft 
convention on the definition of aggres- 
sion. In contrast to the present vague 
and varying uses of that term it specifies 
five forms of military action by one state 
against another. This became the specify- 
ing clause in the new treaties which Lit- 
vinov negotiated at the World Economic 
Conference in 1933. This definition was 
presented again in the current Assembly 
discussion of the Acheson plan for united 
action against aggression. A few days 
later the Soviet delegation announced 
its acceptance of an additional clause con- 
cerning outside support of civil war, 
which was substantially the addition that 
Turkey had made to the Soviet definition 


iN 1933. 





Long before the days of the A-bomb, 
and ever since, the Soviet Union has pro- 
posed at international gatherings an an- 
swer to the moral challenge of mass mur- 
der weapons. In 1922, at the Genoa Con- 
ference, Chicherin asked in vain for the 
prohibition of gas and air warfare. To 
the 1927 Geneva Conference, he ex- 
pressed the willingness of his govern- 
ment to sign the convention of 1925 
which prohibited the application to mili- 
tary purposes of chemical and bacterio- 
logical substances. The Soviet Govern- 
ment did sign it December 3, 1927. The 
United States has not yet ratified this 
convention. Recently, as this journal 
pointed out, Truman withdrew it from 
the Senate agenda. 


In the 1928 Disarmament Commission 
the Soviet Union again proposed prohi- 
bition of air bombing. In the 1929 meet- 
ing it pressed again for further action 
against chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare and got acceptance of proposals 
for measures to carry into effect imme- 
diately the 1925 protocol. Yet again, at 
the 1932 Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence, Litvinov proposed the prohibition 
of chemical warfare and air bombing. 
This record makes it clear that, instead 
of being a deceptive move to gain the at- 
tacker’s advantage, as Acheson says, the 
Soviet proposal in the United Nations 
for the prohibition of atomic bombing, 
the scrapping of all atomic weapons, and 
effective inspection is another expression 
of a long time, consistent position against 
the use of mass slaughter weapons. 

Alongside the record of the interna- 
tional efforts of the Soviet Union to pre- 
vent the debasement of the value of hu- 
man life by the use of mass murder 
weapons there stands the record of its 
accomplishments in raising that value by 
its universal child care and development 
program, its extension of education and 
culture and a share in political and eco- 
nomic controls to that section of the pop- 
ulation and those undeveloped peoples 
from whom these essentials for the de- 
velopment of the worth and dignity of 
personality had been withheld. To these 
achievements even opponents of Soviet 
principles and aims have paid tribute. 


In the face of this twofold record, to 
proclaim that the Soviet proposals to out- 
law mass slaughter weapons and get rid 
of all armaments are a smokescreen to 
cover preparations for world conquest 
is beyond all reason. A deception that 
could be carried on under the floodlights 
of international conferences for almost 
thirty years only now to be discovered 
by our “contain communism” experts on 
Russia? And all the time the Soviet peo- 
ple being taught that peaceful co-existence 
is both necessary and possible—what a 
way to prepare for world conquest! 
Shades of Alexander and Caesar, Na- 
poleon and Hitler! (Cont. on p. 34) 
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— with Soviet plans for a tre- 
mendous increase in the country’s 
irrigated area—one objective of the Vol- 
ga-Dnieper-Turkmen Canal “hydroproj- 
ects’”—go other plans, conceived on the 
same giant scale, looking to a much more 
effective utilization of the lands under 
irrigation. 

For some time leading collective and 
state farms, agricultural experimental sta- 
tions and research institutes have been 
tackling the problem of how to reconcile 
irrigation with large-scale mechanized 
farming, how to get the large unbroken 
expanses of land necessary for efficient 
use of tractors, harvester-combines, cot- 
ton-picking machines and other farm 
machinery in irrigated areas now cut up 
into relatively small sections by the usual 
network of irrigation canals. 

The solution is now thought to be 
the use of temporary instead of perma- 
nent subsidiary irrigation canals or 
ditches connected with the main canals. 
Successful experiments with these tem- 
porary canals have been made in various 
parts of the Soviet Union; mechanical 
means are used to dig the canals rapidly 
when the land has to be watered, and 
after watering is carried through they 
are filled in again, also by quick mechani- 
cal means, leaving large unbroken fields. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
has called for the introduction of the new 
system in all irrigated farm areas, with 
about 100 to 150 acres as the smallest irri- 
gated section in fields sown to grain and 
about 50 to 100 acres the smallest section 
in fields sown to cotton. 

A specially effective and simple method 
for digging these temporary ditches by 
means of an implement that can be made 
in a collective farm blacksmith’s shop 
has been developed by the Experimental 
Irrigation Station at Abakan, capital of 
Khakassia, an Autonomous Region in the 
southern part of the Krasnoyarsk Terri- 
tory of ‘Western Siberia. (Thousands of 
political prisoners were exiled to the 
Krasnoyarsk area in the old days, among 
them both Lenin and Stalin.) 

And so Khakassia is in the headlines. 
There are news and feature stories in the 
daily press, in the illustrated weeklies 
and the sober monthlies, about the Kha- 
kassian farmers who demanded help in 
adapting their irrigated steppe-lands to 
the use of farm machinery, and who 
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Planning for a Nightingale 


by AMY SCHECHTER 


worked with the specialists to find the 
solution to their problems. 

Experimental Irrigation Station Direc- 
tor, Anatoli Yakovlevich Panteleyev, was 
interviewed at length, and flown to Mos- 
cow some 2,500 miles westward, to- 
gether with the young vet Alexander 
Georgievich Turbin, engineer-hydrotech- 
nician at the Station who designed the 
canal-digging implement, and engineer 
Ivan Mikhailovich Smerdov, head of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Re- 
gional Committee of the Communist 
Party in Khakassia. In Moscow there 
were more interviews and numerous 
consultations and conferences. 

Illustrated weekly Ogonek used a large 
color photo of Station Director Panteleyev 
for a cover—a vigorous, handsome smil- 
ing face in a rather Whitmanesque 
framework of white hair falling over 
a broad forehead, and white moustache 
and big square beard. The brown eyes 
are deep-set and smiling, and the nose 
is a stubby Russian nose. 

In a press interview the Experiment 
Station Director gives a concise descrip- 
tion of Khakassia’s irrigation problems 
and how the new methods are solving 
them, and then goes over to gay, affec- 
tionate talk about the Khakassian lands 
that he and his associates are working 
to bring to blossoming abundance. 

As a correspondent tells it, asked about 
the general direction of the work the 
collective of men working at the Experi- 
mental Station are next planning, Pante- 
leyev smiled into his broad beard: 

“You know, cuckoos don’t breed in the 
steppes,” he told the correspondents, 
“and our Station is situated in a bare 
needle-grass steppe. But the cuckoos have 
come to our parts because there is a place 
for them to live in now that a forest has 
made its appearance. 























Alexander Turbin, 
(right), designer of 
the ditch-digging im- 
plement, with Dmitri 
Sideyev, a former 
farm irrigator and 
now irrigation ad- 
viser in the area. 


“As to our plans for the future—why, 
we're planning for a nightingale... . 
Believe me, that feathered singer will 
come to our parts some day, from some- 
where around Kursk. And why not? 
We already have 16-year-old elms, 18- 
year-old maples, and 14-year-old Ussu- 
rian plums growing here. Now we're 
tackling our local ‘wilding’—trying to 
coax the larch, the pine, the fir, the 
cedar and the birch out of the forests 
and into the’steppe. The workers of the 
Station are working on the problem of 
afforestation in earnest.” 

He spoke of the great significance of 
forest and shelter belts for their country- 
side; and the task of their research men 
of helping the collective farmers of Kha- 
kassia “in their noble work of planting 
forests” in the bare steppe; and the fur- 
ther problem they have set themselves 
of transforming Khakassia into a fruit- 
growing region. “True, our 128-acre 
Station orchard—the first orchard in the 
region—laid the foundation for fruit- 
growing in Khakassia. And now there 
are about 1200 acres of collective-farm 
land under orchard. But that is only the 
beginning,” he added. 

The Khakass Autonomous Region was 
established in 1930. About 20,000 square 
miles in area, it lies just north of the 
Tannu Tuva People’s Republic in a deep 
valley half encircled by mountains, 
bounded on the east by the great Yeni- 
sei River; on the far side of the river 
eastern Siberia begins. To the west the 
Kuznetsk steel and coal region; and 
Khakassia itself has rich deposits of coal, 
iron, gold, copper, platinum and other 
metals. 

Part of the region is taiga, the name 
given the huge virgin Siberian forests, 
and part—and here the farmlands are lo 
cated—is bare dry steppe. There are 
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: any special obstacles that farmers in this 
area must conquer: there is the extreme 
 mperature range characteristic of con- 
tinental Siberia. Temperature near the 
soil goes down to 58 below in winter 
aid up to 122 in the violently blossoming 
summers. During the winter icy winds 
blow with blizzard force across the steppe 
sweeping away the protective covering 
of snow and frequently a layer of top- 
soil as well. People venturing out in 
these blizzards are covered with mud, 
not snow. And there is the chronic 
lack of water. For centuries Khakassia 
has suffered from a water shortage. Up 
to the Revolution, the feudal rulers, the 
beys, robbed the land of water for their 
fields and gardens, controlling water- 
rights to about the same extent that 
water-rights in the irrigated areas of Cali- 
fornia are controlled by big landowners 
like Herbert Hoover and the corporations 
owning the state’s immense “factories in 
the field.” Scarcely any grain, now a 
major crop, was grown. 

The Khakassian people lived in this 
area for many centuries; Russian settlers 
came in numbers since the opening 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway in the 
eighties. 

Back in the eighteen-nineties the tsar’s 
governor of Yenisei Province, which then 
included the lands that are now the Kha- 
kass Autonomous Region, reported that 
the natives were rapidly dying out and 
that this was “historically right and 
natural.” 

It was natural in those days for peo- 
ple living in an immensely rich area to 
be atrociously poor, to grow blind while 
they were still children from the smoke 
in their chimneyless mud-floored yurts, 
to be 99 per cent illiterate and possess 
no written language of their own and 
to starve to death in their own land. 

The drift towards extinction was halted 
after the Revolution. The native pop- 
ulation has almost tripled. Where there 
was once a settlement too small to appear 
on tsarist maps the modern city of Aba- 
kan has risen on the banks of the Yenisei 
River. Here are the Abakan Pedagogical 
Institute, the House of Culture where the 
Khakass National Theater gives dramas 
based on the people’s rich folklore and 
modern plays and sometimes the classics 
of the Russian theater. And here also is 
the Experimental Irrigation Station, arid 
specialized secondary schools and colleges. 
The region has developed its own teach- 
ers, doctors, technicians. Every town 
and village now has its own schools: 
there were 382 schools in the region as 
or 1950. 

‘oday, where the merchant Balandina 
tara primitive pick and shovel coalpit, 
there is a highly mechanized coal indus- 
trv producing more in one day than was 
pr duced in one year in pre-Soviet times. 
hakassian agriculture is also mech- 














































In Khakassia. A music student (upper) in the Normal School, and a lesson in zoology 


in the same school. Formerly the Khakassian people had no opportunity to study. 


anized, and wooded windbreaks border 
the collective farms, sheltering plants and 
topsoil. The region has altogether about 
130,000 acres of irrigated steppeland. 

Till recently the land was cut into 
long narrow strips by the irrigation canals. 

“The collective farmers demanded a 
system that would give their tractors and 
combines plenty of space,” Experimental 
Station Director Panteleyev said, discus- 
sing the way the new irrigation system 
came to be. “The permanent canals took 
up from 8 to 12 per cent of the irrigated 
areas. And then they cost so much, and 
it took up so much time and hard work 
to build them! Into the bargain the 
canals themselves became a breeding place 
for weeds: about 70 per cent of the 
weeds in the fields originated there.” 
There was also the loss of 3 to 5 per cent 
of the harvest due to damage to crops 
when farm machines were turned around 
in the limited space available. 

Under the present system the field 
is covered with temporary irrigation 


ditches, then watered, and then the 
ditches are leveled and the field sown. 
Immediately after the sowing the tem- 
porary ditches are dug again, and the 
fields can be watered. The losses involved 
are insignificant, according to Panteleyev, 
and now instead of weeds growing 
along the sides of the ditches, grain or 
whatever the crop is, will grow there. At 
harvest time the grain is scytlied along 
the sides of the furrows, then they are 
leveled again and a vast unbroken field 
remains where the combines can operate 
unhampered. v* 

Key to the whole project was a ditch- 
digging implement that could operate 
simply and quickly. And here is where 
the young hydrotechnician Alexander 
Turbin becomes the principal figure in 
the picture. Pre-war he had graduated 


‘from the Omsk Agricultural Institute 


and had gone into irrigation work. While 

the war was still on he was hospitalized 

with very grave leg injuries that refused 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Learning the rudiments of radio engineering (left) in a hobby circle of a House of Pioneers in Tbilisi, capital of Soviet 





Georgia. Right: The model aircraft circle of the Palace of Pioneers in Tbilisi take their crafts outdoors for flying tests. 


Flourishing Culture of Soviet Georgia 


HE DEPUTY MINISTER of Edu- 

cation in Soviet Georgia is a woman, 
one of fifty-seven women deputies in the 
Supreme Soviet of the Republic. When 
she received me in her office in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers building, a new edifice 
of pinkish-yellow travertine, she ex- 
plained that the Minister was away tour- 
ing outlying villages in the Svanetian 
Highlands with a mobile laboratory. 
This is how teachers in the remoter val- 
leys of the Caucasian mountains are given 
practical instruction in the use of new 
school equipment for chemistry and 
physics laboratories. Mariam Burchuladze 
herself had just returned from a similar 
trip and the results of her inspection 
were now being discussed in the college 
of the Ministry. The rapidity with which 
school children’s capacity for learning 
was growing—the result, she thought. 
of better health and higher living stand- 
ards—necessitated a constant improve- 
ment of teaching methods. Such, today. 
is the respect in which the Georgian 
city-dwellers-—and Tbilisi is 1,500 years 
old—hold those mountaineers who till 
quite recently were living under a clan 
system little different in organization 
from ancient Greek society. 

Mariam Burchuladze is middle-aged 
with graying hair and those large, heavy- 
lidded, dark eyes below arched brows 
that one sees so often in Georgia. She 
wore a line of medal ribbons pinned to 
her black silk dress. Most of her life 
had been spent in helping to create a 
Georgian educational system in a land 
whose deep-rooted culture has, until 
1921, been under attack from alien cul- 
tures practically since its birth in the 
Bronze Age. 
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by RALPH PARKER 





Early in 1951, the Georgian Soviet Socialist 
Republic will celebrate its 30th anniversary. 
Ralph Parker, who visited the Republic last 
autumn, in this article writes of the cultural 
development of the country, which is only one 
aspect of the Republic's rapid development. 
Mr. Parker, a former “New York Times" Mos- 
cow correspondent, is author of Moscow Cor- 

respondent" and other works. 





“We Georgian educators have a spe- 
cial task,” she explained. “You see, in 
tsarist days the study of our own history 
and even of our own literature and lan- 
guage was prohibited in the schools. 
There were, in fact, no more than 250 
schools in the whole country. This year 
over 4,500 are open and are attended by 
700,000 children. In tsarist days there 
was just one kindergarten. Now we have 
500, with 40,000 children. There was 
only one institute, now there are 25 with 
25,000 students, not to mention research 
institutes run by various industries and 
the very large number of technical 
schools. We have our University and our 
Academy of Sciences. 

“So you realize that our educational 
system, though very young, is very large. 
We have, in fact, all the schools we need 
and the attendance figures are far higher 
than those in England. For every thou- 
sand people in our country 223 have 
secondary education, 14 have higher edu- 
cation. I believe the corresponding fig- 
ures for England are 57 and 2.5. Our 
main concern, therefore, is how to raise 
standards of teaching and school equip- 
ment.” 

The Deputy Minister explained the 
pioneer work in the remoter parts of the 
Caucasus. In the early days it had often 


been necessary to send teachers there 
from the more advanced districts, but 
the Highlands were already able to 
supply their own teachers, as well as ad- 
ministrators, doctors and various experts. 

To provide students in these out-of-the- 
way places with the opportunity of ob- 
taining higher education locally there 
were institutes, mainly medical and peda- 
gogical, in the provincial centers as well 
as in the capitals of the autonomous re- 
publics of Adzharia and Abkhazia and 
of the South Ossetian autonomous region. 
This is in keeping with the Soviet prin- 
ciple of spreading the benefits of social- 
ism as broadly as possible. 

School attendance in Georgia is one 
year longer than in Russia. This is due 
to the extra hours of study required by 
children who, in addition to their own 
language, literature and history receive 
a thorough education in the Russian 
language and in the history of the USSR 
A third language, English or French, is 
an essential part of the school program. 
It is greatly to the credit of the Georgian 
educational authorities, and also a re 
minder of the fact that Georgian cities 
were not destroyed by war, that they 
have been able to make attendance at 
their 11-year schools universal in all 
Georgian towns, including the large city 
of Tbilisi. 

I visited one of Tbilisi’s girls’ schools, 
an oldish building close to the banks of 
the river Kura which rushes headlong 
through the center of Georgia’s capital. 
The principal, Tamara Matiashvili, a 
young woman with great charm of man- 
ner, has a way of looking at the children 
in her charge as if they were all her 
own. At a meeting where about two 
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hundred of them were hearing accounts 
of how the summer holidays had been 
spent, I noticed that she seemed to know 
every girl by her first name. 

For my part I was wondering where 
I had seen Tamara Matiashvili before. 
for her face seemed familiar. Such situa- 
tions, of course, arise frequently in a 
country where the newspapers and popu- 
lar magazines so often publish photo- 
graphs of people who have distinguished 
themselves in serving the community. 
Then I remembered. The Great Palace 
of the Kremlin thronged with deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet. Stalin sitting close 
to the statue of Lenin behind the chair- 
man’s table. Tamara Matiashvili’s name 
proposed as a deputy chairman of the 
Council of Nationalities. A unanimous 
vote, and then this rather short, pleasant- 
looking Georgian woman who had till 
recently been a teacher of Russian, step- 
ping from the floor and taking her place 
at the table close to where Stalin sat 
with his closest helpers. 

Tamara Matiashvili took us around 
several of the classrooms. The children 
of the sixth grade, whom we interrupted 
during a Russian oral lesson, must have 
been about thirteen years old. They were 
neatly dressed in longish brown woolen 
frocks with silk pinafores. Many of them 
wore the patent leather shoes which, like 
the silk, is a local specialty. Noticeable 
too were the thick, well kept heads of 
hair with pigtails often reaching well 
below the waist and tied with enormous 
silk bows. 

When we came into the classroom a 
girl was reciting a story in Russian. Her 
Russian was fluent but the teacher 
pulled her up when, to everybody’s 
amusement, she used a racy piece of 
Russian slang. 

When the children had told me some 
of their favorite Georgian authors, with 
the classics about equally balancing con- 
temporary works, I asked them what 
they knew of Russian literature. Many 
mentioned Pushkin and several works of 
Lermontov which have the Caucasus 
as their setting. It was interesting to note 
how bi-lingualism in practice means that 
the Georgian students are combining the 
knowledge of their own literature with 
knowledge of the best of Russian litera- 
ture. A nation whose children are able 
to read both Evgeni Onegin and Shot’a 
Rust’aveli’s The Knight in the Tiger’s 
Skin and in the original are, indeed, to 
be envied. 

In the teachers’ room I saw in prac- 
tice what the Deputy Minister of Educa. 
tion had told me was being done to 
keep teachers up to the constantly rising 
standards. 

The staff holds regular discussions on 
methodological questions and the teach- 
ers’ room is really more of a laboratory 
where the science of teaching is studied 
than a place of rest between lessons. I 
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was told that many of the ideas acted 


upon by the Ministry of Education 


originate in these staff-rooms, somewhat 
as in industry reforms frequently derive 
from workers. 

At present the pros and cons of co- 
education are being discussed, as they 
are throughout the Soviet Union. It was 
interesting to hear so many views put 
forward and debated with that vehemence 
which characterizes all Soviet discussions 
especially interesting in a country where 
previously there was a sharp cleavage 
between the activities of men and women. 

Georgian teachers, as far as 1 could 
gather, are overwhelmingly against any 
tendency to use methods which imply 
that boys and girls are in the nature of 
things differently equipped for work, and 
will never countenance a system which 
would prepare girls for the home alone. 
On the other hand I frequently heard 
the view expressed that it would be wise 
to wait until a careful analysis could be 
made of complete educational records of 
children taught under the present sys- 
tem of divided schools. As children in 
country districts still attend mixed schools 
there will before long be an occasion to 
draw comparisons based on complete 
records. 

Tamara Matiashvili, though expressing 
a personal preference for co-education. 
does not consider that the question calls 
for an immediate decision. 

At this Tbilisi school I learned that 
the school authorities bore a certain de- 
gree of responsibility for any pupil who 
goes on to higher education during her 
first year in an institute and that the 
authorities in these institutes kept in 
close touch with the principal. Three 
quarters of the girls who had left this 
typical Tbilisi school last summer are 
today studying in some form or another 
and I found that a careful record is kept 
of their progress and results. 

I have already mentioned the efforts to 
raise educational standards in Svanetia 
located in the high valley of the Inguri 
where tourists, greatly daring, used to 
go to watch people living under a form 
of social organization closely related to 
the exogamous clan system which 
emerged from the primitive horde. In a 
Svanetian exhibit at the Georgian State 
Museum in Tbilisi I saw much evidence 
of the effort that has been made to lift 
the Svans out of their ignorance without 
causing unnecessary offense to local tra- 
dition. 

From what I could learn, the transi- 
tion of the lives of the people of Svanetia 
to Soviet Socialism has not been a diffi- 
cult process. There were about 13,000 
Svans at the time of the Revolution and 


by 1937 they had built themselves 27 | 


schools. Today there are 52 in the High- 
lands and 32 in the Lowlands. In 1933, 
there were only three doctors but a few 
years later this figure had risen to 16 









and just before the war 27 Svans finished 
medical training in Tbilisi. 

With the schools, hospitals and clinics 
have come libraries and the clubs. In 
1935, the Svans built 12 public libraries. 
the next year 14, the next 11. . 

When I heard that there were now 
over 4,000 children attending school in 
Svanetia, I remembered what we had 
seen from the train that had brought us 
through the high country of the Kabar- 
dines on the Northern side of the Cau- 
casus opposite Svanetia—the little boys 
and girls carrying satchels, as they walked 
along forest paths and beside mountain 
torrents on their way to school, and the 
young shepherd who came to the train 
at a halt and exchanged some fruit for a 


Foyer (upper) of the Tbilisi Palace of 
Pioneers where youngsters come to pur- 
sue their hobbies. Lower: Mestia, center 
of Svanetia, a district of Soviet Georgia. 
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book of Tolstoy’s tales, and the adver- 
tisement of a performance of Griboye- 
dov’s Wit Works Woe we had seen 
stuck on a pillar at a small station. 

Everybody it seems is avidly devouring 
culture ii these regions which, though 
they have igured in the works of so 
many great writers, have not in the past 
been noted for the literacy of their in- 
habitants. 

* 

HE Russian Governors of Georgia 

lived in a Palace on the street that 
bore the name of General Golovin, the 
successor of Vorontzov. It is an imposing 
granite-built edifice with a big garden 
and many rooms. Just the place, the 
Georgians decided, for their children to 
amuse themselves in. So the Governor’s 
Palace became the Pioneers’ Palace and 
the street it faces is now named after 
Georgia’s greatest poet Rust’aveli. 

Six thousand children use the Palace 
of Pioneers, and many more attend re- 
gional Pioneer Houses in Tbilisi. They 
are selected from children who have 
good school marks and who have shown 
that they are capable of passing on their 
knowledge to others, for one of the 
cardinal principles of Pioneer work is 
summed up in the phrase I read on the 
door of a study in the Palace: “Teach 
others what you learn here.” 

School children come to the Palace 
twice a week to attend circles according 
to their preferences. They are treated by 
the adult leaders of these circles, which 
seem to cover every hobby a child could 
possibly be interested in, with the respect 
due to. young specialists. No marks are 
given and the only reward a child’s 
achievements receive 1s the esteem of its 
fellows for some piece of creative work 
placed on exhibition. 

A circle is conducted quite differently 
from a schooi class. It is much smaller. 
with rarely more than a dozen members. 
Attendance is voluntary, though absentee- 
ism may lead to another filling one’s 
place. The whole accent is laid on 
original work and the circle leaders— 
who quite rightly avoid using the word 
teacher to describe their function—keep 
very much in the background when the 
children turn to original work. 

I visited the history circle and found 
it in very earnest discussion of the results 
of field work done on an important 
archaeological digging during the sum- 
mer. Every circle is its own publishing 
house, too, and this particular one had 
brought out, in manuscript form but 
beautifully illustrated with photographs 
and original drawings, a short history 
of Abkhazia that had aroused consider- 
able interest even among adult members 
of the sfaff. 

In the literature circles I noted how 
much attention was paid to encouraging 
children to take a critical attitude to- 
wards what they read or saw. One girl 
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Young puppeters 
in Tbilisi Palace of 
Pioneers preparing 
for a performance. 


of 14 told me she was keen on theater 
criticism and showed me a long paper 
she had prepared on J. B. Priestley’s 
Time and the Conways. Alas, it was in 
the Georgian language so that I never 
discovered what Nina Grishashvili with 
the long pigtails thought of J.B.’s play. 

How quickly the problems that are 
exercising adult minds find their echo 
among these children! In a geography 
room I saw meticulously drawn maps of 
the great irrigation schemes that had been 
announced only a few weeks before, and 
it was clear that the boys and girls in 
this circle—they work together here— 
had most carefully studied the plans for 
harnessing the waters of the Volga, the 
Amu-Darya and the Dnieper. Near these 
maps were illustrations of what Georgia 
herself had planned to do with her 
rivers. 

This quick response to schemes which, 
of course, will have been completed by 
the time most of these children reach 
adult life, is typical of the spirit of a 
Pioneer Palace. Why, indeed, should 
Soviet society seek to create special 
worlds for its children when it is sc 
confident that the life that awaits them 
is so joyful? The Soviet people believe 
most ardently that they are building a 
land for happy people and wish their 
children to know it. 

This Tbilisi Palace of Pioneers is used 
by children who, I am sure, think about 
their friendships, their visits to the 
cinema, their picnics in the country, their 
hoyrs on the sports field, as much as 
any Soviet children do. I heard their 
happy laughter in the puppet theater 
where Georgian fairy tales were being 
acted. I saw them dancing their own 
rapid dances in the Palace’s gaudy ball- 
room, and [ heard their young voices 
singing the strange polyphonic music of 
Georgia. 

But in their happiness they are not iso- 
lated from the realities of contemporary 
Soviet life, and when one turns the pages 
of their albums, or listens to the poems 
they recite, or reads the careful observa- 
tions they make on the books they take 
from the library, it is to discover that 


there is no place in their minds for those 
myths which so often bemuse youth in 
capitalist society with dreams of making 
money or marrying a rich heiress or a 
“fairy prince” . . . Soviet life as it is 
and as it is becoming is sufficiently excit- 
ing, sufficiently rosy to capture the im- 
agination of any adolescent. 
e 

INCE the Revolution Georgian music 

has freed itself from a good deal of 
the “orientalism”. which had become 
attached to it during the Persian and 
Turkish occupation and which remained 
during a century of tsarist Russian rule 
mainly because that rule prevented the 
true unspoiled Georgian music of the 
countryside from contributing to the na- 
tional school arising in Tbilisi. 

After I heard the recordings of this 
folk-music—songs of labor, of protest, 
of yearning for freedom—made by the 
staff of the Tbilisi Conservatory in re- 
moter parts of the Caucasian mountains, 
I think I understand why tsarist officials 
banned the performance of so many 
Georgian songs. For these songs, in poly- 
phonic style, usually with three distinct 
melodic lines, are of such a heady na- 
tional character that I can well imagine 
how feelings could be raised very high 
by their performance in a time of op- 
pression. 

As sung in the mountain valleys Geor- 
gian choral music is very ancient. But to 
describe it as primitive would be to 
give a false impression. The figuration 
is complicated and sophisticated in the 
sense that Palestina’s choral music is 
sophisticated. 

Melodically and harmonically, Geor- 
gian choral music is probably unique 
and I searched my memory in vain for 
anything I had ever heard resembling 
its principal features. Many of the songs 
are cf a declamatory nature and call to 
mind scenes of Georgian life where. 
drinking horns in hand, men cap each 
others’ toasts with new snatches of song 
until something akin to ecstasy is 
achieved. 

The director of the Tbilisi Conserva- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Wu Addresses the Security Council 





Summary of the speech made at Lake Success, November 28, by 
Ambassador Wu Hsiu-chian, head of the delegation from the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 


MBASSADOR WU opened his 

speech with the statement that he 
had come before the Security Council 
on the instructions of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China, “in the aame of the 
475,000,000 people of China, to accuse 
the United States Government of the 
unlawful and criminal act of armed ag- 
gression against the territory of China, 
Taiwan [Formosa|—including the Pen- 
ghu Islands.” 

This charge, Wu pointed out, should 
properly have been lodged by the dele- 
gate of the People’s Republic of China 
as a permanent member of the Security 
Council. He protested the fact that due 
to the manipulations of the United States 
Government the lawful delegates of 
China were still being excluded from 
the United Nations and that instead the 
so-called “delegate” of the Chinese 
Kuomintang reactionary remnant clique, 
renounced by the Chinese people, was 
allowed “to sit unashamedly in our 
midst.” 

Wu then renewed the demand for 
admission of the lawful Chinese dele- 
gates which had been raised repeatedly 
before the Security Council ever since 
November 15, 1949, by Foreign Minis- 
ter Chou En-lai, and which had been 
denied despite the vigorous support of 
the USSR and other countries, and the 
affirmative votes of sixteen states, name- 
ly, the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
India, Burma, Israel, Afghanistan, Pakis- 
tan, Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia and Norway. 

Reviewing the history of Taiwan, Wu 
declared that Chinese people were in 
Taiwan long before Columbus discov- 
ered America, that it had become an in- 
separable part of China long before the 
United States had achieved its inde- 
pendence, and that civilized nations had 
never conceded that the occupation of 
Taiwan by imperialist Japan from 1895 
to 1945 was justifiable. In support, Wu 
quoted the White Paper of the U.S. State 


Department on Formosa: 


The native population for fifty years had 
been under the rule of a foreign invader 
and therefore welcomed the Chinese forces 
as liberators. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion the principal hope of the people had 
been reunion with the mainland. (United 
States Relations with China, p. 308) 
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He quoted from the Cairo Declaration 
jointly signed December 1, 1943, by the 
Governments of China, the United 
States and the United Kingdom: 


It is their [the three powers] purpose 
. . . that all territories Japan has stolen 
from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, For- 
mosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China. 


And he quoted from the Potsdam 
Declaration jointly signed on July 26, 
1945 by China, the United States and 
Great Britain, and subsequently adhered 





Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of 
the Chinese People's Republic 


to by the Soviet Union, which laid down 
as one of the principal provisions con- 
cerning the unconditional surrender of 
Japan, that: 


The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall 
be carried out and Japanese sovereignty 
shall be limited to the islands of Honshum, 
Hokkaido, Kyush, Shikoku and such minor 
islands as we may determine. 


This was reaffirmed in the Japanese 
surrender terms, and when the then 
Chinese Government accepted the sur- 
render of the Japanese armed forces in 
Taiwan, the latter became not only de 
jure but de facto an inalienable part of 
Chinese territory. Wu then quoted the 









statement of President Truman on Jan- 
uary 5, 1950, after the new People’s 
Republic of China had come to power. 
Referring to the provisions of the Cairo 
and Potsdam agreement on the restora- 
tion of Formosa to the Republic of 
China, President Truman said: 


For the past four years the United States 
and the Allied powers have accepted the 
exercise of Chinese authority over the 
island. The United States has no predatory 
designs on Formosa or any other Chinese 
territory . . . nor does it have any inten- 
tions of utilizing its armed forces to in- 
terfere in the present situation. The United 
States Government will not pursue a course 
which will lead to involvement in the civil 
conflict in China. 


Wu pointed out that the fact that the 
United States had used armed forces to 
invade Taiwan needs no investigation 
because President Truman had himself 
on June 27 ordered the United States 
Seventh Fleet and Thirteenth Air Force 
to invade Taiwan. 

In further corroboration of the hostile 
actions of the United States against the 
Chinese people, Wu cited the visit of 
General MacArthur to Taiwan to confer 
with Chiang Kai-shek, and MacArthur’s 
statement on his departure from Taiwan 
that “Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for effective coordination between 
the American forces under my command 
and those of the Chinese Government.” 
At the same time Chiang Kai-shek de- 
clared that agreement had been reached 
during the conferences and “the founda- 
tion for a joint defense of Formosa and 
for Sino-American military cooperation 
has been laid.” 

Wu declared that while aggressive ac- 
tivities against Taiwan had begun even 
before June 27th of this year, armed 
aggression was now open and direct. 
The U.S. Air Force has established an 
“advanced command headquarters in 
Formosa”; the Seventh Fleet has set up 
a “Naval Liaison Staff,” and the official 
“United States Far East Command Sur- 
vey Group in Formosa,” while ostensibly 
disbanded, is in actuality still operating. 

There was not the slightest justifica- 
tion, said Wu, for the contention of the 
United States that its armed occupation 
cannot be considered an invasion on the 
ground that “the status of Taiwan is not 
yet determined.” Wu called President 
Truman of January 5 (see above) to 
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witness against the President Truman 
of June 27, who stated, in complete con- 
tradiction of his former declaration, that 
“the determination of the future status 
of Formosa must await the restoration 
of security in the Pacific, a peace settle- 
ment with Japan, or consideration by 
the United Nations.” Citing Article 107 
to demonstrate that the UN Charter 
clearly provides that nothing in the 
Charter shall invalidate action taken in 
relation to enemy states, Wu charged 
that the United Nations has no right to 
alter the status of Taiwan. Thus, he said, 
the action of the United States in put- 
ting the so-called “question of Formosa” 
on the General Assembly agenda could 
only be aimed at “stealing the name of 
the United Nations to legalize its illegal 
acts of armed aggression against Taiwan 
and to consolidate its actual occupation 
of Taiwan.” Wu continued: 


Whatever decision the United Nations 
General Assembly may take on the so- 
called question of the status of Taiwan— 
whether it be turning over the island to 
the United States to administer openly un- 
der the disguise of “trusteeship” or “‘neu- 
tralization,’ or whether it be procrastinat- 
ing by way of “investigation,” thereby 
maintaining the present state of actual 
United States occupation—will in substance 
be stealing China’s legitimate territory and 
supporting United States aggression against 
Taiwan in opposition to the Chinese people. 
Any such decision will be unjustifiable and 
unlawful. 


Wu then turned to the argument that 
United States action regarding Taiwan 
is aimed at “safeguarding the security 
of the Pacific,” and is merely a “tempo- 
rary measure” aimed at localizing the 
Korean war: 


The civil war in Korea was created by 
the United States. But in no sense whatso- 
ever can the civil war in Korea be used as 
a justification or pretext for United States 
aggression against Taiwan. 

Members of the Security Council, is it 
conceivable that because of the Spanish civil 
war, Italy was entitled to occupy the French 
territory of Corsica? Is it conceivable that 
civil war in Mexico would confer upon 
Great Britain the right to occupy the state 
of Florida of the United States? 


Citing numerous press items appear- 
ing prior to June 25th corroborating 
American intentions with regard to For- 
mosa, Wu charged that in fact “the cre- 
ation of the civil war in Korea was de- 
signed solely to furnish a pretext for 
launching armed aggression against Ko- 
rea and against our territory, Taiwan, 
and for tightening its control in Viet- 
nam and the Philippines.” Far from lo- 
calizing the Korean war, the results of 
American actions have been to vastly 
extend its scale, and were now carrying 
the flames of aggressive war to China. 
Declaring that the Chinese people had 
consistently supported all proposals for 
a peaceful settlement in Korea, Wu 


asked: 
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Who has been extending the Korean 
war? Who has shattered security in the 
Pacific? Have Chinese armed forces in- 
vaded Hawaii of the United States or have 
United States armed forces invaded Taiwan 
of China? As everyone knows, there are 
no Chinese armed forces’ between Hawaii 
and the United States mainland. .. . It is 
precisely because the United States armed 
forces have traversed 5,000 miles of ocean 
to commit aggression against Korea and 


Taiwan that security in the Pacific has been 


shattered. 


All the deceptions about U.S. aggres- 
sion against Taiwan being merely a 
“temporary measure,” said Wu, were 
shattered by the voluntary confessions 
of MacArthur in his letter of August 28 


Chou En-lai, Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister of the Chinese People's Republic 


to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, when 
he stated that-the United States must 
control Taiwan in order to be able “to 
dominate with air power every Asiatic 
port from Vladivostok to Singapore.” 


Let the American people pause to con- 
sider, asked Wu: 


If a country dispatches its naval fleet be- 
tween Hawaii and the United States main- 
land, divides up American territory, and 
prevents the United States Government 
from exercising sovereignty there, while at 
the same time alleging that such action has 
been taken for the military neutralization 
of Hawaii so as to safeguard security in the 
Pacific—if a country does all those things 
would the American people tolerate them? 

. . . At the time when President Lincoln 
was mopping up the remnant forces of the 
Southern slave owners, if a foreign power 
had suddenly stepped in, occupying the 
state of Virginia by armed force, while al- 
leging that this was designed for the mili- 
tary neutralization of Virginia so as to 
safeguard the security of the American 
Continent—if such a foreign power did all 
these things, would not the American peo- 
ple consider this flagrant intervention in the 
domestic affairs of the United States? 


Referring to President Truman’s mes- 


sage of July 19 to the effect that the 
United States has “no territorial am. 
bitions whatever” concerning Formosa 
and seeks no special position or privilege 
there, Wu said that the Chinese people 
were accustomed to “listening to words 
and observing deeds,” and that “the su 
preme manifestation of territorial ambi- 
tions toward any particular state is surely 
the invasion of its territory.” Quoting 
Mr. Austin’s letter of August 25 to Tryg- 
ve Lie denying that the United States 
had encroached on the territory of China 
or taken aggressive acts against China, 
Wu asked whether then, the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet and Thirteenth Air Force had gone 
to the planet Mars, and continued: 


It was only such Fascist regimes as the 
German and the Japanese who did not admit 
that the invasion and occupation of China’s 
Manchuria or the annexation of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia were acts of aggression. 
Members of the Security Council, we can 
not tolerate this kind of trickery by the 
United States Government. We all live in 
a real world. And we are living after the 
victory of the anti-Fascist war. No amount 
of sophistry, lies and fabrication can alter 
the ironclad fact that the United States 
armed forces have committed aggression on 
the territory of China, Taiwan. 


The present aggression, said Wu, was 
not accidental, but a part of the long- 
standing United States imperialist policy 
of seeking exclusive domination over 
China. 

Emphasizing that the peoples of the 
United States and China had always 
maintained friendly relations, Wu said 
that United States imperialist circles had, 
on the contrary, been enemies of the 
Chinese people, according to the unalter- 
able historical record. 

The “Open Door” and “equal oppor- 
tunity” policy adopted by the American 
imperialists before the Second World 
War because of the head star. gained by 
other imperialists in China, “was in 
fact an aggressive policy aimed at shar- 
ing the spoils with other imperialists.” 

When the power of Japanese imperial- 
ism in China had been smashed after 
the second World War “mainly because 
of the efforts and sacrifices of the Chinese 
people and of the Soviet Union,” the 
United States took advantage of this 
position to step up efforts toward sole 
domination of China, but against for- 
midable difficulties, because only the 
Kuomintang reactionary clique favored 
this policy, while the entire Chinese 
people opposed it. 

Wu then reviewed the U.S. policy of 
open intervention in China’s internal 
affairs after the surrender of imperialist 
Japan. This included mobilization of 
113,000 men of the U.S. naval, ground 
and air forces to land in China’s major 
ports and grab strategic points from 
which the Kuomintang could launch 
civil war and the transport of 1,000,000 
Kuomintang troops to the front; equip- 
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ment of 166 Chiang Kai-shek divisions 
1s the main force for the invasion of the 
Chinese People’s liberated areas; aid in 
equipping 1,720 aircraft for Chiang; 
supplying Chiang’s navy with 757 vessels; 
sending of 1,000 military advisers to help 
Chiang plan civil war; actual partici- 
pation of U.S. troops in the civil war 
including more than forty invasions of 
Chinese liberated territories; material 
and financial aid to Chiang amounting to 
over $6,000,000,000—although only one- 
third of this amount is acknowledged by 
the U.S. Government. Only this aid, said 
Wu, made it possible for Chiang to 
carry on the civil war which meant the 
slaughter of several millions of the 
Chinese people. 

During this period, the United States 
Government and the Kuomintang clique 
signed all kinds of unequal treaties and 
agreements which reduced China to the 
status of a colony and military base of 
the United States. On the basis of such 
treaties, according to Wu: 


The United States Government secured 
in Kuomintang China many naval and air 
bases, and gained control of the military, 
political, financial and economic branches 
of the Kuomintang Government. American 
goods flooded China’s markets, causing 
China’s national industries to fall into 
bankruptcy. The monopoly capitalists of the 
United States, through the four big families 
of Chiang, Soong, Kung and Chen, con- 
trolled the lifestream of China’s economy. 
. . . American imperialists decidedly cannot 
escape the grave responsibility which they 
must bear for all the crimes committed by 
the Chiang Kai-shek brigands against the 
Chinese people. 


Wu charged that after the Japanese 
surrender, the United States, under the 
pretext of assisting the Kuomintang re- 
gime to repatriate war prisoners, etc., 
kept intact, as it had in Japan, all Japa- 
nese fascist forces and military installa- 
tions on Taiwan. During late 1947, 
Hasegawa Kiyosh, former Japanese Gov- 
ernor of Taiwan, Yoshisuke Aikawa, 
former president of the Japanese Man- 
churia Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration, released by order of MacArthur 
along with other notorious war criminals, 
were sent to Taiwan under American 
protection to help prepare military bases 
and train Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. Wu 
detailed the establishment by the United 
States of air bases, liaison radio stations, 
its extensive meteorological and topo- 
graphical surveys all over the island, and 
conversion of the ports of Keelung and 
Kaoshiung into U.S. naval bases. In the 
spring of 1948, Admiral Cooke arrived 
with the U.S. West Pacific Fleet and 
compelled the Kuomintang regime to 
acknowledge openly that Keelung as 
well as Tsingtao was a U.S. naval base. 
Numerous vessels of the U.S. Navy have 
been in Chinese territorial waters around 
Taiwan ever since, while a large U.S. 
military staff has taken over the role of 
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Japan on the island of Taiwan itself. 

Economically, the U.S. Government 
and American monopolies such as West- 
inghouse Electric Company, Reynolds 
Metal Company, the American Express 
Company and others have through vari- 
ous devices gained control of Taiwan’s 
electric power, aluminum, cement, fer- 
tilizer and other main industries. In 
order to maintain this role of colonial 
domination, Wu charged, various sepa- 
ratist movements had been instigated by 
the U.S. but had failed, because the 
real national liberation sentiments of the 
people of ‘Taiwan are directed not 
against the Chinese people, but against 
the United States. 

Wu related how, with the completion 
of the liberation of the mainland by the 
Chinese People’s Army in 1949, the 
vestiges of the. Chiang Kai-shek clique 
fled to Taiwan as a lair for their last 
desperate struggle, under the protection 
of the United States. The growing might 
of the Chinese people and the imminent 
collapse of Chiang’s remnants compelled 
the United States to replace its rela- 
tively covert aggression through Chiang 
Kai-shek, to direct and open armed 
aggression for control of Taiwan as the 
inevitable development of its long-stand- 
ing imperialist policy of aggression. 

“United States imperialism,” said Wu, 
“is the most deadly enemy of the Chi- 
nese people.” 

Further, he said, the aggression against 
the Chinese territory of Taiwan is not 
an isolated affair, but an “integral part 
of the over-all plan of the United States 
Government to intensify its aggression, 
control and enslavement of the Asian 
countries and people of Korea, Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Japan, etc., a further 
step in the development by American 
imperialism in the affairs of Asia.” 

Charging General MacArthur with 
having, through a series of unlawful acts, 
abused the power granted him as Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied forces 
in Japan, and having completely vio- 
lated both the Potsdam Agreement and 
the postwar surrender policy, Wu de- 
clared: 


MacArthur arbitrarily sets free the Japa- 
nese war criminals, whom the people all 
over Asia bitterly hate. He revives the power 
of Japanese Fascism, suppresses the move- 
ment of the Japanese people for independ- 
ence and liberation, and refuses to bring 
about an early over-all peace treaty with 
Japan. He attempts to gain sole domination 
over Japan, to enslave the Japanese nation, 
and to reduce Japan to a United States 
colony as well as a United States base for a 
new aggressive war. 

This policy of the United States Govern- 
ment towards Japan damages not only the 
interests of the Japanese people, but also 
the common interests of the Chinese people, 
the Korean people and the other peoples of 
Asia. 


Denouncing the intensified rearming 
of Japan, Wu said that the United States 


was already using Japan for its aggfes- 
sion against Korea and Taiwan and con- 
tinued: 


From the very outset, the United States 
armed aggression against Korea gravely 
threatened China’s security. Members of the 
Security Council, Korea is about 5,000 milés 
away from the boundaries of the United 
States. To say that the civil war in Korea 
would affect the security of the United 
States is a flagrant, deceitful absurdity. But 
there is only a narrow river between Korea 
and China... . 


Wu reported that from August 27 to 
November 1o U.S. military aircraft had 
on go occasions violated the territorial 
air of Northeast China, conducted recon- 
naissance activities, strafed and bombed 
Chinese cities, towns and villages, killed 
and wounded Chinese peaceful inhabi- 
tants and damaged Chinese properties. 
The details were presented in a separate 
list, he said, and his government had 
repeatedly lodged protests with the 
United Nations against these outrageous 
acts: 


And now, the United States forces of 
aggression in Korea are approaching our 
northeast frontiers. The flames of the war 
of aggression waged by the United States 
against Korea are swiftly sweeping toward 
China. Under such circumstances, the United 
States armed aggression against Korea can- 
not be regarded as a matter which concerns 
the Korean people alone. 

Members of the Security Council, the 
United States aggression against Korea 
gravely endangers the security of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. The Korean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic is a country bound 
by close ties of friendship to the People’s 
Republic of China. . . . The Chinese peo- 
ple cannot afford to stand idly by in the face 
of the serious situation brought about by the 
United States Government’s aggression 
against Korea and the dangerous tendency 
toward the extension of war. 


The Chinese people, he said, stirred 
by righteous anger over the aggression 
against Taiwan and that against Korea, 
now leaping toward their own borders, 
are volunteering in great numbers to go 
to the aid of the Korean people, and 
the Chinese People’s Government sees 
no reason whatever to prevent this. 

Wu described U.S. aggression against 
Taiwan as inseparable from its support 
of the French aggressors and their Bao 
Dai puppet regime, recognized as such 
by the whole world, and its armed attack 
against the Vietnam people, which also 
threatened the borders of China. In all 
these aggressive activities in the Far East: 


The United States Government is  sys- 
tematically building up a military encircle- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, in 
preparation for a further attack on the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and to stir up a 
third World War. 


This, he said, was not difficult to 
understand in view of the defeat sus- 
tained by U.S. imperialist policy on the 


(Continued on page 37) 
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EXHIBIT ‘J’ 


Myun Chang, South Korean Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, to Syngman 
Rhee, April 6, 1949. 


“General Wedemeyer has made the 
personal and confidential recommenda- 
tion that we send well-trained, reliable 
and competent young people into North 
Korea with the object of sowing dis- 
trust towards the Communist system 
and the national government and pre- 
paring the way for the Republic.” 


The plan of espionage and sabotage 
seized in the archives of the Syngman 
Rhee Government provided for the 
destruction of bridges and the organ- 
ization of railway accidents, the de- 
struction of factories, power stations 
and warehouses, the burning of build- 
ings and public institutions, the issue 
of counterfeit currency, and the infec- 
tion of rivers and reservoirs with bac- 
teria. The plan also provided for the 
assassination of political and social 
leaders in the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea and of workers in the 
People’s Army. ... 

American imperialism was striving 
to convert Korea into its colony and a 
military and strategic strongpoint in 
the Far East. The collapse of the plans 
of American imperialism in China in- 
creased the value of the Korean strong- 
point in the eyes of the Government 
of the United States. 

On the other hand, Korea was re- 
garded as the most convenient place for 
developing a program of aggression 
aimed at restoring the injured prestige 
of the United States of America in the 
Far East as a whole. In No. 48-49, dated 
Jan. 28, 1849, of the secret bulletin of 
the State Department’s intelligence sec- 
tion, it was pointed out that the United 
States was attempting by the establish- 
ment of a stable and friendly govern- 
ment in Korea to secure the partial 
stabilization of the situation in the Far 
East, and by its successes in Korea to 
compensate for its diplomatic defeats 
in other parts of Asia. 

The United States promised Syng- 
man Rhee full military support in a 
campaign against the North. Kim Ten 
Sek has testified that when Sebald, 
MacArthur’s chief adviser, visited 
Seoul in January, 1950, he assured 
Syngman Rhee that when the campaign 
against the North began the American 
fleet and aircraft based on Japan would 
fight on the side of the South Korean 
Government. 

In February, 1950, Syngman Rhee, 
accompanied by the Chief of Staff of 
the South Korean army, went to Tokyo, 
where an agreement was reached with 
MacArthur for intensifying the prep- 
arations for an attack on the North. 
According to a statement by Mun Hak 
Won, Syngman Rhee’s political adviser, 
MacArthur gave Rhee concrete instruc- 
tions on preparatory measures, remark- 
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ing that control of the military opera- 
tions of Rhee’s army must be trans- 
ferred to himself (MacArthur). 

By May, 1950, it was the opinion of 
American specialists that the prepara- 
tions of the Syngman Rhee army for 
the attack on North Korea were com- 
plete. The military operations against 
North Korea were fully planned and 
recorded on a strategical map which 
fell into the hands of the People’s 
Army when Seoul was liberated. 

A cinematograph film discovered in 
the secret archives of the Rhee Gov- 
ernment proves that Dulles was made 
acquainted with this strategical map 
at the time of his visit to South Korea. 

On May 9, Johnson, Chief of the 
Korean section of the, Economic Co- 
operation Administration of the United 
States, stated in the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives that the hundred-thousand- 
strong army of South Korea, provided 
with American equipment and trained 
by an American military mission, had 
completed its preparations and could 
begin war at any moment. At precisely 
the same time Syngman Rhee twice 
stated to the press that May and June 
would be the most critical months in 
the history of Korea. It is no coinci- 
dence that at that same time a visit 
was paid to the Far East by Mr. John- 
son, Defense Minister of the United 
States; Bradley, Chief of the General 
Staff of the U.S. army; and Dulles, 
State Department adviser, all of whom 
had secret consultations with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. Dulles made a special visit to 
South Korea. Syngman Rhee was as- 
sured by Ambassador Chang in a 
letter of June 14, 1950, that before de- 
parting for Korea, Dulles had assured 
him that the United States would not 
abandon Korea and would render as- 
sistance. When touring the area of the 
38th Parallel during his visit to South 
Korea, Dulles made_ provocative 
speeches to the Rhee troops praising 
their military prowess and urging them 
to increase their military preparedness. 


EXHIBIT ‘K’ 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. State Depart- 
ment Advisor, in a speech to Syng- 
man Rhee troops in Korea; June, 
1950. 


“Not even a strong opponent will be 
able to resist you. You will not have to 
wait long for the time when you will 
be able to display your strength.” 


In his speech to the South Korean 
National Assembly on June 19, Dulles 
giving his blessing to the Syngman 
Rhee forces and urging them on to 
military adventure said that the United 
States was prepared to give all the 
necessary moral and material support 
to a South Korea fighting against Com- 
munism. In his farewell letter to Rhee, 
June 20, 1950, Dulles wrote: “I attach 









When the North Korean forces occupied 
Seoul, the South Korean capital, they found 
a series of secret documents revealing the 
long-range plans of the Syngman Rhee gov- 
ernment for the invasion of North Korea with 
United States aid. On September 29th, Pak 
Hen Yen, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Korean People's Democratic Republic, sent 
a cablegram to the United Nations General 
Assembly and Security Council quoting these 
documents, and at the same time forwarding 
photostatic copies. We have seen no official 
denials of their authenticity. We publish here 
the conclusion, in slightly condensed form, of 
the cablegram of Pak Hen Yen which we 

began in our previous issue. 





great importance to the decisive part 

which may be played by your country 

in the great drama that is now un- 
folding.” 

As Syngman Rhee pointed out in his 
letter to Ambassador Chang of June 
18, 1950, Dulles fully agreed with 
Rhee’s whole policy. As Kim I Sek 
writes, Dulles declared to Syngman 
Rhee and Sin Sen Mo that although 
the situation in the country after the 
attack on the North would be unpleas- 
ant, it would be necessary to hold out 
for at least one week during which the 
United States would force the United 
Nations to act, and that land, sea and 
air forces would be mobilized in the 
name of the United Nations. 

The American imperialists and the 
supporters of Rhee were counting on 
being able to cloak with the authority 
of the Security Council any aggressive 
action they might take in Korea. It has 
been fully established that the UN 
Commission, acting as a screen and in- 
strument of the aggressive U.S. policy 
in Korea, pased its reports on material 
prepared by the American Embassy 
and the American intelligence organs 
in Korea. The Commission faithfully 
followed the instructions of the Amer- 
ican representatives and unceremoni- 
ously falsified the facts in the inter- 
ests of the United States of America. 

EXHIBIT ‘L’ 

Brig. Gen. William Roberts, Chief, U.S. 
Military Mission at Seoul, to Min- 
isters of the Syngman Rhee Govern- 
ment, according to a statement by 
Kim I. Sek, former Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs of Rhee Government; 
January, 1950. 


“The plan of campaign against the 
North has been decided upon. There 
is not much time left now before a 
beginning must be made with putting 
it into effect. Even though we shall 
begin the attack, we must nevertheless 
find a pretext providing some justifica- 
tion. The report of the UN Commission 
is of paramount importance in this con- 
nection. The UN Commission will na- 
turally submit a report favorable to 
the United States. But you all know 
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‘hat you also must at the same time 
vin the sympathy of the UN Commis- 
sion and give your attention to this 
matter.” 


The available documents reveal the 
ugly part played by certain leading 
UN figures in preparing the internecine 
war in Korea.... 

The membership and secretariat of 
the last UN Commission in Korea were 
selected in such a way that the Com- 
mission should not only be a fully re- 
liable screen but should actually col- 
laborate in carrying out the plans of 
armed attack on North Korea. 

In a letter to Syngman Rhee Nov. 3, 
1949, Cho Bion Ok reported with satis- 
faction that, under the pressure of the 
U.S. delegation and State Department, 
the President of the General Assembly 
and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations had begun to give ade- 
quate attention to the selection of ap- 
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E HAVE received photostatic 
copies of several of the documents 
found in Syngman Rhee’s Seoul head- 
quarters and sent to the United Nations 
by the North Korean authorities in sub- 
stantiation of their charges of the long- 
planned attack on North Korea by the 
South Korean government. Three of 
these photostatic copies are reproduced 
on this page. 

Left photostat, dated Los Angeles, 
December 3, 1948, is of a letter from 
Peong Koo Yong, advisor of the foreign 
ministry of the Rhee Government, to 
Syngman Rhee. This letter shows plans 
for invasion not only of North Korea, 
‘ut of Manchuria as well, in conjunc- 
‘ion with American, Chinese Nationalist 
und Japanese troops, as indicated in 
he following quotation from the sec- 
ond paragraph: 

“... to carry on the coming struggle 
9 a victorious conclusion, the forces 
‘f defense such as the armies of Amer- 
‘a, Japan, China and Korea must be 
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propriate members for the Commission. 
He remarked that Syria, which had 
previously caused some unpleasantness 
in the Commission, would be replaced 
by Turkey, and that Secretary General 
Trygve Lie had appealed to the mem- 
ber governments of the Commission to 
appoint persons with strong convic- 
tions as their representatives on the 
Commission. 

Cho Bion Ok further reported that 
Trygve Lie and his assistant Cordier 
(an American) had assured him that 
five former members of the Commis- 
sion’s Secretariat who were undesir- 
able to the Syngman Rhee Government 
would be replaced ,and that a com- 
pletely “new and sound” Secretariat 
would be created. 

In preparing the attack on the North, 
the Syngman Rhee clique and its Amer- 
ican masters were counting on an easy 
victory. ... This confidence in an easy 
victory was repeatedly expressed in 


coordinated and led by a Supreme 
Commander with triple objectives, 
namely: The Japanese push through 
Northeastward and pass Vladivostok; 
Korean and American armies, after 
liberating our Northern territory, 
march through Liaotung peninsula and 
up to Harbin and a re-vitalized Chinese 
Nationalist Army to recover China’s 
lost territory including Shantung Prov- 
ince; and after such a victorious con- 
clusion, the Korean and American 
armies hold Manchuria until the cost 
of liberation be fully repaid by means 
of the development of the national 
resources of that part of East Asia by 
the combined capital and labor of Man- 
churia, Korea and America... .” 
Right photostat, on the letterhead of 
the Korean Embassy in Washington, 
dated June 14, 1950, is the first page 
of a letter from John M. Chang, Syng- 
man Rhee’s Ambassador, to Rhee. He 
reported on a dinner party he had just 
arranged in honor of Mr. John Foster 


public by Syngman Rhee and other 
representatives of the South Korean 
Government. 

The Government of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea, which 
has long been aware of the aggressive 
plans of the Syngman Rhee clique 
against the people, strove to avoid an 
internecine war and took all steps 
within its power to secure peaceful 
unification of the country. The major- 
ity of the Korean people rallied to the 
program for the peaceful unification of 
Korea put forward by the single Dem- 
ocratic Fatherland Front as early as 
June, 1949. ... 

The proposal for peaceful unification 
was again put forward by the single 
Democratic Fatherland Front at the be- 
ginning of June, 1950. In June, 1950, 
the Presidium of the Supreme National 
Assembly of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea, taking into account 

(Continued on page 35) 





Dulles on the eve of the latter’s de- 
parture for Japan and Korea, and how 
he had put up to Mr. Dulles the need 
to assure Koreans of American mili- 
tary support, noted what weapons were 
especially needed, and urged Korean 
participation in the peace treaty with 
Japan and in the formation of a Pacific 
Pact. Indicating that his discussions 
with Mr. Dulles had been successful, 
Mr. Chang wrote: 

“. .. This visit Mr. Dulles is about to 
make (to Korea and Japan) is most 
important in view of the fact that he 
has a strong voice in preparing deci- 
sions of the State Department concern- 
ing the Far East. I am confident that 
his visit may bring about a change 
in the Department’s policy in regard 
to the Far East.” 

Middle photostat is a map of the 
“Northern Expedition” drawn up joint- 
ly by the Syngman Rhee Government 
and American military representatives 
in Seoul. 
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TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


The two documents on these pages were adopted by the 
Second World Peace Congress, Warsaw, Nov. 16-22, 1950 


W-.: threatens mankind: every child, 
every woman, every man. The United 
Nations is not fulfilling the hopes placed 
in it by the people to ensure peace and 
security. All human life and mankind’s 
cultural heritage are in peril. 

The people would cling to the hope 
that the United Nations will return 
resolutely to the principles upon which 
it was founded after the Second World 
War, end which consisted of securing 
freedom, peace and mutual respect be- 
tween all peoples. More and more the 
peoples of the world are putting their 
hope in themselves—in their determi- 
nation and in their good will. 

Every thinking person knows that 
he who says that “War is inevitable,” 
slanders mankind. 

You, who read this message pro- 
claimed in the name of the peoples of 
80 nations, represented at the Second 
World Peace Congress in Warsaw, must 
never forget that the fight for peace is 
your own fight. You should know that 


hundreds of millions of defenders of 
peace join in stretching out their hands 
to you. They invite you to take part 
in the noblest battle ever engaged 
in by a humanity confident of its 
future. 

We cannot wait for peace. We must 
win it. 


J oin your will to ours in demanding 
the cessation of the war which rages 
in Korea and which may set the world 
ablaze. Stand up with us in opposing 
the attempt to resow the seeds of war 
in Germany and Japan. 


—_— with 500 million human 
beings who signed the Stockholm Ap- 
peal, we demand the abolition of atomic 
weapons, general disarmament and 
controls to accomplish this. The strict 
control of general disarmament and 
of the destruction of atomic weapons 
is technically possible. 


Appeal 


What is needed is the will to do it. 


\\ e demand the outlawing of war 
propaganda. 


Let us press before all parliaments, 
all governments and the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations for the 
peace proposals put forward by this 
Second World Peace Congress. 

The power of the forces for peace 
throughout the world is great enough, 
the voice of free men is strong enough, 
for us together to secure a meeting of 
the representatives of the five Great 
Powers. 

The Second World Peace Congress 
provides, with unprecedented force, the 
proof that men and women, gathered 
from the five continents of the world 
can agree, despite great differences 
of opinion, in order to dispel the 
scourge of war and maintain peace. 
Let the governments follow this ex- 
ample and peace will be saved! 


TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


W hen the peoples of the world created the United Nations, they endowed 
it with their hopes. The greatest of these was the hope for peace. Today, 


however, war upsets the peaceful life of many peoples, and threatens tomorrow 


to upset the peace of all mankind. 


If the United Nations is not fulfilling that great hope reposed in it by ail 
the peoples of the world, both those whose governments are represented in 
it and those not yet represented therein—if the United Nations is not guaran- 
teeing mankind security and peace, this is because it is being influenced by 
forces which have disregarded the only path to universal peace: the search 


for general agreement. 


If the United Nations is to realize the hopes that the peoples have always 


become a general war, we demand the 
cessation of hostilities, the withdrawal 
from Korea of foreign armies, and the 
peaceful settlement of the internal 
conflict between the two parts of Ko- 
rea, with the participation of the rep- 
resentatives of the Korean people. We 
demand that the problem be dealt with 
by the Security Council in its full 
composition—that is, including the law- 
ful representatives of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 


reposed in it, it must return to the path marked out for it by the peoples since 
the days of its foundation, and, as a first step in this direction, must secure 
as soon as possible the calling together of a meeting of the five great powers: 
the Chinese People’s Republic, France, Great Britain, the United States of 


America and the Soviet Union, fer the examination and peaceful settlement 
of current differences. 


We call for the termination of the 
intervention by American armed forces 
on the Chinese Island of Formosa 
(Taiwan) and the cessation of hostili- 
ties against the Republic of Viet-nam, 
military operations which also bear 
the threat of world war. 












The Second World Congress of the Defenders of Peace, comprising dele- 
gates of eighty countries and expressing the true voice of a humanity longing 
for peace, demands that immediate consideration be given by the United 
Nations, and by the parliaments to which the governments of the various coun- 
tries are responsible, to the following proposals designed to restore confidence 
among all countries, regardless of their respective systems, and to maintain 
and re-establish peace: 


>. We categorically condemn every 
move made and measure taken, vio- 
lating the international agreements 
which forbid the rearmament of Ger- 
many and Japan. These moves and 
measures constitute a grave threat to 
peace. We urgently demand the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with a united 


ke In view of the fact that the war 
now raging in Korea is not only bring- 





ing incalculable disaster upon the peo- 
ple of Korea, but also threatens to 
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and demilitarized Germany, as well 
2s with Japan, and the withdrawal 
irom both these countries of the forces 
of occupation. 


58. We consider the violence em- 
ployed to hold peoples in a state of 
dependence and colonial subjection as 
2 powerful menace to the cause of 
peace and we proclaim the right of 
those people to freedom and independ- 
ence. At the same time we raise our 
voices against every form of racial 
discrimination for it promotes hatred 
between peoples and endangers the 
peace. 


Mt. We consider it necessary to ex- 
pose the attempts made by the sup- 
porters of aggression to confuse the 
very meaning of what constitutes ag- 
gression and to intervene under one 
pretext or another in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. 

We declare that no political, strategic 
or economic consideration, no ground 
deriving from the internal situation or 
any internal conflict in one or another 
state, can justify armed intervention 
by any other state. That state commits 
the crime of aggression which first 
employs armed force under any pre- 
text whatever, against another state. 


be We hold that propaganda for a 
new war constitutes a grave threat to 
the peaceful cooperation of peoples, 
and we therefore hold it to be a crime 
of deepest gravity against humanity. 

We appeal to the parliaments of all 
countries to enact a “Law for the Pro- 
tection of Peace,’ which shall render 
all propaganda for a new war, in any 
form whatever, liable to criminal prose- 
cution. 


@. In view of the fact that all de- 
cent persons, regardless of their politi- 
cal views, regard the ruthless mass 
destruction of civilian populations in 
Korea as a crime against humanity, 
we demand that a competent Interna- 
tional Court be appointed to examine 
the crimes committed during the war 
in Korea, and in particular the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of General 
MacArthur. 


Fe Voicing the demands of peoples 
who bear upon their shoulders the 
heavy burdens of military budgets, 
and firmly resolved to guarantee hu- 
manity a firm and stable peace, we 
present for the consideration of the 
United Nations, of all parliaments and 
of all peoples the following proposals: 


© Unconditional prohibition of all 
manner of atomic weapons, and of bac- 
teriological, chemical, poisonous, radio- 
active and all other devices of mass 
lestruction. 


@ Denunciation as a war criminal of 
‘hat government which henceforth is 
the first to use these weapons. 


The Second World Peace Congress, 
nindful of its responsibility to the 
eople, appeals, with equal earnest- 
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ness, to the great powers and calls 
upon them to launch, during the years 
of 1951 and 1952, a gradual, simul- 
taneous and similarly proportioned re- 
duction of all their land, sea and air 
armed forces, from one-third to one- 
half of their present size. Such a step, 
by putting a definite end to the arma- 
ments race, will diminish the risks of 
aggression. 

It will allow the lightening of the 
costs which burden the budgets of 





states and weigh heavily on all sec- 
tions of the people. 

It will allow also the reestablish- 
ment of international confidence and 
the necessary cooperation between all 
nations, regardless of their social sys- 
tem. 

The Congress declares that the con- 
trols for prohibiting atomic weapons 
and all weapons of mass destruction, 
as well as all conventional arms, are 
technically possible. 

An international body, staffed by 
qualified inspectors, should be set up 
within the framework of the Security 
Council and should be made respon- 
sible for the control of the reduction 
of conventional arms as well as the 
prohibition of atomic, bacteriological, 
chemical and other weapons. 

These controls, to be effective, not 
only must apply to military forces, 
existing armaments and arms produc- 
tion as declared by each nation, but 
also, on the demand of the interna- 
tional control commission, must be ex- 
tended to include the inspection of 
military forces, existing armaments and 
arms production which is suspected 
beyond what has been declared. These 
proposals for the reduction of armed 
forces constitute a first step on the 
road to general and complete disarma- 
ment, the final goal of all defenders of 
peace. 


The Second World Congress, con- 
vinced that peace can not be secured 
through an armaments race seeking a 
balance of forces, holds that these 
proposals give no military advantage 
to any country, but that they would 
result in halting the drive to war and 
in advancing the well-being and se- 
curity of all the peoples of the world. 


B. We emphasize that, in certain 
countries, the passage from a peace 
economy to a war economy is increas- 
ingly disturbing normal economic re- 
lations and the interchange between 
countries both of raw materials and 
industrial goods. It is our view that 
this exerts a harmful influence on the 
standards of living of many peoples, 
that it raises obstacles to economic 
progress and business relations, and 
that this situation is a source of con- 
flicts endangering the peace of the 
world. 

Taking into consideration the vital 
interests of the populations of all coun- 
tries, and with the desire to improve 
conditions throughout the world, we 
urge the restoration of normal trading 
relations between the countries on the 
basis of mutual advantage, satisfying 
the requirements of the peoples con- 
cerned, excluding economic discrimi- 
nation in any form and safeguarding 
the development of each national econ- 
omy and the economic independence 
of states, both large and small. 


9. We hold that obstruction of cul- 
tural relations among the peoples tends 
to quarreling and loss of mutual un- 
derstanding and creates a climate of 
distrust, favorable to propaganda for 
war. 

We consider that, on the other hand, 
the strengthening of cultural relations 
between the peoples creates conditions 
favorable to mutual understanding and 
strengthens their trust in the general 
struggle for peace. 

Accordingly, we appeal to all gov- 
ernments, urging them to contribute 
towards bettering cultural relations 
among the peoples, in order to enable 
them to become better acquainted with 
each other’s treasures in the field of 
culture. We appeal to them to facili- 
tate the organization of international 
conferences of persons active in the 
field of culture, the mutual exchange 
of visits and the publication and wide 
diffusion of the literature and art of 
other countries. 


We draw the attention of the United Nations to the fact that, while calling 
upon it to justify the hopes reposed in it by the peonles of the world, we are 
at the same time undertaking the establishment of 1 World Council of Peace. 


The World Council of Peace shall be a body embracing representatives of 
all the peoples of the world, those within the United Nations and those not 
yet represented therein, and also countries still dependent and colonial. 


It shall call upon the United Nations to fulfill its duty to strengthen and 
develop peaceful cooperation between all countries. 


It shall assume the lofty task of securing a firm and lasting peace that 
shall respond to the vital interests of all nations. 


The World Council of Peace will, in short, prove before mankind that, 
despite all present difficulties, which must in no way be minimized, we shall 
accomplish the great mission of peace upon which we have embarked. 
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British Workers Describe the USSR 


by JOHN J. ABT 


RUSSIA WITH OUR OWN EYES, Full 
Report of the British Workers’ Dele- 
gation 1950. Published by the British 
Workers Delegation to the USSR 
1950, 36 Spencer Street, London, 
E.C.1. 128 pp. (30¢ through SRT). 


HIS REPORT by the members of 
T: British trade union delegation 
packs between its covers some of the 
most informative and valuable mate- 
rial on Soviet working and living con- 
ditions yet to be published. It was read 
with special interest by this reviewer 
because it so vividly recalled his own 
experience as a member of the CIO 
delegation which made a similar visit 
to the Soviet Union in 1945. 

Incredible as it now seems, it is 
only five years since my former asso- 
ciates in the CIO officialdom returned 
from the Soviet Union, and joined in 
a unanimous report which said: “As 
trade unionists, we have of course paid 
particular attention to the activities of 
the Soviet trade unions. . . . Our ob- 
servations have increased our pride in 
being associated with such a great 
trade union movement through the 
World Federation of Trade Unions.” 

Since then, most of the members of 
the delegation, including such people 
as Jimmie Carey, Emil Rieve, Joe 
Curran and Lee Pressman, have repu- 
diated their words, rejected the testi- 
mony of their own eyes and joined in 
full cry with the anti-Soviet pack. 

The dogs yelp—but the caravan 
passes by. 

The report of these British workers 
records the enormous progress made 
by the Soviet caravan in the five post- 
war years since our visit. 

The composition of the British dele- 
gation is itself a guarantee of the hon- 
esty of their reporting and the endur- 
ing character of their impressions. For 
while the CIO delegation was a self- 
appointed group of trade union brass, 
the British representatives were chosen 
by and from the rank and file. 

When the Moscow Trades Council 
extended an invitation for twenty Brit- 
ish trade unionists, the invitation was 
transmitted to a number of factories 
and unions with the request that they 
elect their delegates. Only one limita- 
tion was placed on their choice: Each 
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delegate was required to be a worker 
from the factory floor, mine pit or 
other enterprise. The delegation se- 
lected was made up of steel and textile 
workers, machinists, a coal miner, a 
bricklayer and a carpenter. It included 
men of varying religious convictions 
and political opinions 

They spent two crowded weeks in 
the Soviet Union. As in the case of the 
CIO delegation, they planned their own 
trip in consultation with their hosts, 
were shown everything they asked to 
see, and saw a great deal more. They 
visited five factories, a coal mine, a 
construction site, two collective farms, 
workers’ rest homes, clubs, clinics and 
hospitals, kindergartens and_ schools. 
They attended church services and saw 
numerous operas, ballets and movies. 
They visited workers and farmers in 
their homes and held long discussions 
with trade union groups in the fac- 
tories. As they report, their hosts 
showed them not only their best, but 
their worst, so that they could form a 
picture of the process of trans*orma- 
tion from the old to the new. 

Out of their rich, first hand experi- 
ence, the delegates have prepared this 
volume. It consists of an overall report 
signed by the full delegation, and a 
series of sub-reports by individual dele- 
gates covering aspects of Soviet life of 
particular interest to them. 

In the over-all report, giving their 
general impressions, they say, ‘‘There 
is no doubt whatsoever that the work- 
ing class are the masters of the Soviet 
Union. The trade unions enjoy a re- 
sponsibility and power unknown in the 
capitalist world.” This conclusion is 
fully documented by an account of 
the democratic organization and func- 
tioning of the trade union movement 
and the working and living conditions 
it has obtained for its members. 

As in the case of our American dele- 
gation, the British workers were par- 
ticularly impressed by the piece rate 
system which guarantees a_ progres- 
sion of premium payments for produc- 
tion in excess cf the norm. “This,” 
they point out, “is the exact opposite 
of what often happens elsewhere, 
where when the job is done in less 
than the time allowed by the rate-fixer, 
the rate is reduced.” 

“The effort to achieve high produc- 
tion,” they observe, “is based on im- 
proved technique and not on sweated 
labor.” This conclusion is in notable 
contrast ‘to the findings of another 
delegation of British trade unionists 
who recently visited our country and 





returned to report their dismay at °. 
terrific strains imposed upon Americ 
workers by the speed-up system. 

As for general conditions, the de 
gation found “everyone very busy a 
very cheerful,” the shops full of px 
ple with plenty of money to spend a 
a large variety of goods from whi: 
to choose. In contrast with 1945, for 
example, when automobiles’ were 
searce in the streets of Moscow and 
we tried out the first popular priced 
“Victory” model to come off the as- 
sembly line, the delegation saw hun- 
dreds of brand-new cars on the streets 
and found that many workers were 
buying Victories. 

Above all, the delegation found “a 
universal and passionate desire for 
peace”? on the part of workers and 
leaders alike. ‘‘We have seen a great 
working community inspired with a 
single thought—the advancement of 
the conditions of life of men, women 
and children. In such a community, 
war is unthinkable.” 

These observations are documented 
with a wealth of detailed information, 
much of it unavailable from any other 
source. As rank and file writers, the 
delegates were not satisfied with gen- 
eral conclusions. They asked searching 
questions. They made painstaking in- 
quiries. They insisted upon and ob- 
tained concrete answers which they 
give in their individual reports. 

Space prohibits doing more than 
suggest the material contained in these 
reports on trade union organization 
and activity, the negotiation of collec- 
tive agreements, the settlement of 
grievances, wage rates and working 
conditions, the social insurance system, 
production methods and _ techniques, 
cultural, educational and recreational 
facilities, rest homes and sanitaria, re- 
ligious observance and many other 
topics. 

A most noteworthy contribution is 
the article on “Wages and Living 
Standards” based on the painstaking 
study of real wages in the Soviet 
Union, made collectively by the full 
delegation, and a comparison of the 
buying power of British and Soviet 
workers. This study is the best refuta- 
tion this writer has seen of the statis- 
tical nonsense which periodically ap-. 
pears in the American press. It 
establishes that, having abolished fear 
of unemployment, old age and disabil- 
ity, the Soviet system has now pro- 
vided Soviet workers with an advanced 
and constantly improving standard of 
life. As the report states, given an- 
other twenty or thirty years of peace, 
Soviet standards “will not only be far 
and away in front of the rest of the 
world; they will be so far advanced 
as to baffle our present powers of 
imagination.” 

One is tempted to dwell on some of 
the delightful touches with which the 
volume abounds, such as the report of 
the bricklayer and czrpenter delegates 
on their visit to a construction site. 
After a detailed description of wages, 
working conditions and construction 
methods in the building trades, they 
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-onclude with the remark, “It was a 
sheer delight to see all this building 
soing on.” Or the comment in the re- 
port on the rest homes of Sochi: 
“Patrick Devanny, who had worked 
in Park Lane building luxury flats, as- 
sured us they weren’t a patch on what 
the miners had at Sochi.” 

Suffice it to say that this plain and 
honest account of Soviet life should 
be given the widest possible circula- 


tion in this country, particularly among 
the rank and file of the workers, by 
and for whom it was written. As the 
delegation says: “False stories about 
the USSR help to create an atmosphere 
in which war _ becomes possible. 
Truth creates an atmosphere in which 
war becomes impossible.” Widespread 
knowledge of the truth contained in 
Russia With Our Own Eyes would do 
much to achieve this objective. 


Portrait of a Soviet City 


A SOVIET CITY AND ITS PEOPLE, 
by Joseph Garelik. International 
Publishers, New York, 1950. 96 pp., 
$.50, paper; $1.25, hard cover. 


HAT is an average Soviet town 

like? A sort of Middletown, USSR? 
How does it look? How did it grow? 
What does it produce? And the people? 
What are they like? What do they do? 
How do they have a good time? Who 
are the notables? 

Answers to such questions would 
certainly help Americans to understand, 
in very intimate terms, something of 
Soviet life. And these questions have 
been answered so that every American 
who is really interested can learn what 
makes the USSR tick. 

Joseph Garelik, a Soviet journalist 
(and a novelist and short story writer, 
too) decided that a picture of a typical 
Soviet town would be an exciting proj- 
ect. Looking about for such a town, he 
learned that there are 183 cities in the 
USSR with populations exceeding 
50,000. Approximately midway he 
found Dnieprodzerzhinsk; population, 
130,000. 

This was a good find. Dnieprodzer- 
zhinsk is a bustling jittle center in the 
Ukraine on the beautiful Dnieper River. 
It is a steel town, and that fact plus 
its size makes you think of our own 
Gary, Indiana. But not just steel, for 
there is a coke-chemical plant, a nitrate 
fertilizer plant, a railroad car building 
works, in addition to many other 
smaller industries. 

During the wat the Nazis overran 
Dnieprodzerzhinsk. But the people sab- 
otaged the industries. It took the Ger- 
mans 629 days to get the first steel; 
547 days to get the first rolled metal. 
Upon evacuating, the Nazis destroyed 
the shops and plants and rolling mills. 
But the Soviet people were able to 
produce steel within 26 days after the 
town was liberated, and rolled metal 
in 47 days! 

This is typical of the people of the 
town. Garelik tells how they work to- 
lay, how they are paid, what their 
rade union set-up is, what voice they 
lave in the administration of their 
ants and factories. And you under- 
‘tand why it was they were able to 

reate such a wealth of things on the 
uins left by the Nazis. 
The town, like all Soviet cities, is 
overned by its City Soviet, composed 
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of 282 elected deputies. The break- 
down is interesting. There are 172 men 
and 110 women. Of the total, 153 are 
members of the Communist Party. 
Dnieprodzerzhinsk is a Ukrainian town, 
and therefore Ukrainians predominate 
among the deputies; there are 181. But 
there are also 82 Russians, 10 Byelo- 





Joseph Garelik 


russians, 5 Jews, and a Lett, a Mord- 
vinian, a Greek and a Montenegrin. 

Their vocations: 50 are Government, 
Party or community officials; 11 are 
trade union officials; 17 are directors 
and shop superintendents; 5 are in 
charge of higher schools, hospitals and 
theaters; 3 are the heads of trading 
establishments. There are 2 engineers, 
3 technicians, 1 agronomist, 11 physi- 
cians and nurses; 7 teachers, 2 scien- 
tists, 1 artist, 2 housewives, and offi- 
cers of the Soviet Army and some 
bookkeepers. 

In other words, the town is governed 
by a true cross-section of its popula- 
tion in terms of sex, profession and 
nationality. 

The people of Dnieprodzerzhinsk 
seem to have taken to study with a 
vengeance. There are 25 schools at- 
tended by 15,000 boys and girls; in ad- 





dition there are two special schools, a 
physical culture school, with an en- 
rollment of 100, and a music school 
attended by 220. Among the higher 
educational institutions, there are a 
pedagogical institute, a metallurgical 
technical school, another industrial 
technical school, a school to train sur- 
geon’s assistants and obstetricians, a 
Metallurgical Institute, three trade 
schools and six industrial training 
schools. 

Every fifth person in the town is 
studying! 

Hew do the people enjoy themselves? 
That depends on the individual. They 
may go to one of the swimming sta- 
tions on the Dnieper, or to one of the 
cool parks where there are restaurants, 
dancing pavilions, open air theaters, 
concerts, movies. 

There are twelve sports societies in 
the town, and a good soccer game is 
almost always on at the stadium dur- 
ing the season. 

The main drama theater has been 
functioning with a permanent company 
for tweive years, and their repertory 
includes such variety as Ostrovsky’s 
The Last Sacrifice, Gow and d’Usseau’s 
Deep Are the Roots, Schiller’s Love 
and Intrigue, Gogol’s The Inspector 
General, Korneichuk’s Platon Krechet. 
Shkvarkin’s Another Man’s_ Child, 
Simonov’s The Russian Question. 

There are events of a most varied 
sort in the clubs and Houses of Cul- 
ture of the factories and plants of the 
city—concerts, movies, artists from 
Moscow and Leningrad, lectures, ama- 
teur performances. There is plenty for 
the people to do in their leisure. 

Space does not permit mention of 
the kind of health services available to 
the population, free of charge, or the 
housing projects and the way in which 
the people build their own homes, or 
the wonderful future plans of the town. 
some of which have already come to 
life, or the kind of people—teachers, 
doctors, workers—who have become 
the notables of the town, respected and 
loved by their townsfolk. 

Garelik has given us all this in a 
very easy style that makes the picture 
he draws leap out of the pages and 
brings you closer to the Soviet people. 
Indeed, what greater service could be 
asked today than to help the people 
of America understand the people of 
the Soviet Union? 

A.V. 
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Our 


QUEST 


Question: The enclosed account of 


a forum led by former Russians 
brought here as displaced persons was 
published in the October 22nd issue of 
Parade. Will you comment on the va- 
lidity of this information? C.H., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Answer: Following is a sample of 
the distortion of facts as presented in 
the above-mentioned article: 


Question: Does a Russian own his 
own home? 

Answer: “Nobody owns his own 
home. In the place where I worked 
all the homes—apartments: and 
private homes—belonged to the 
plant.” 


The first part of the answer has no 
relation to the other. It is definitely 
untrue that nobody owns or may own 
a home in the Soviet Union. In fact, 
millions of people do. For instance, all 
farm families own their individual 
homes. Many workers, technicians and 
employees in industry and government 
own their own homes. The govern- 
ment encourages families to build 
homes in the outskirts of cities. The 
government assigns all necessary ma- 
terials and gives long term loans at 
low interest to make this possible. 
Hundreds of thousands of families 
have taken advantage of the o »or- 
tunities thus offered. 

Many buildings are cooperaiiy ly 
owned by the residents in the cities 
and towns. 

It is, of course, true that the man- 
agement of large plants and factories 
provides housing for the workers of 
these plants. It may be added that 
rental for this modern housing is very 
low and constitutes between four and 
five per cent of the worker’s basic 
salary. 

Some of the slanders that pass for 
information are equally absurd. In 
one of the printed answers, this group 
of displaced persons admit that the 
trade union in the USSR is co-manager 
of the plant with the administration; 
and in the very next breath, it is 
claimed that the trade union does not 
represent the workers and that it 
merely helps in the exploitation of 
the workers. 

These Russian DP’s must have a low 
opinion of their interrogators. They, 
no doubt, are aware that trade unions 
in the Soviet Union do represent the 
workers. Trade unions enter agree- 
ments with management on behalf of 
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A Phony Forum + Steel Workers + Divorces 


the workers, protecting on the job 
conditions and pay. In addition the 
trade unions have sole control of the 
vast sums of the social security funds. 
The responsibility for labor protection 
devices is in the hands of the trade 
unions. The trade unions carry on 
education, technical and general, for 
millions of workers. They afford vaca- 
tions and recreational facilities for 
workers, as well as housing. 

It is well known that careful screen- 
ing of Soviet peoples jin the camps for 
displaced persons under the Western 
powers, in Germany and elsewhere, 
netted not a few deserters and perhaps 
war criminals, who have been brought 
here to carry on anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda. Our press is not deterred from 
giving wide publicity to their slanders, 
knowing full well the source and mo- 
tive therecf. 


Question: Would it be possible to 
get information on wages of Soviet 
steel workers? Also any other infor- 
mation relating to their working and 
living conditions? H.N., Chicago, II. 


Answer: The basic rate of pay for 
steel workers is as follows: Rollers, 
980 rubles a month; Smelters, 980; 
Shearers, 75€; Maintenance Workers, 
750; Molders, 850; Foundry Workers, 
850. 

In addition to the basic pay, work- 
ers in the steel industry get double pay 
for 5 to 10 per cent output above the 
basic norm. For an output of between 
10 to 15 per cent above the norm, they 
get treble pay for the output exceeding 
the norm. 

Only limited overtime is permitted, 
not more than two consecutive hours 
overtime in a day. For the first hour 
and a half, time and a half; for the 
next half hour double time. When- 
ever, in emergency cases, more than 
two hours are permitted, the pay is 
double the normal rate. There is a 
further limitation on the amount of 
overtime permitted on a monthly basis. 

Workers who have worked a full 
year in the steel industry get a 10 per 
cent bonus in addition to their regular 
earnings. After three years of service 
the bonus is 15 per cent. After five 
years it is 20 per cent; after 10, 25 
per cent; after 15, 30; after 20 and 
thereafter until retirement, it is 50 
per cent. These bonuses amount to 
from 2,700 to 7,500 rubles a year per 
worker, 










Men at the age of 60 and women at 
the age of 55 are entitled to retire- 
ment with pension. Workers who have 
reached the age of retirement and con- 
tinue to work get their pension in 
addition to their regular earnings. 

Workers are entitled to vacations 
with pay, from two weeks to one 
month, depending upon the particu- 
lar work in which they are engaged. 
Work clothes are provided by the man- 
agement free. All steel plants are air- 
conditioned. 

With some small variations, these 
rates of pay have been in effect since 
1946. Wages did not go down with the 
sharp reduction of the cost of living. 
As is known, since the war there have 
been repeated reductions of retail 
prices, amounting to about 40 or 50 
per cent of what they were in 1946. 
Rent rates and communal services re- 
main the same. 


Question: I was told that you cannot 
get divorced in the Soviet Union. Is 
this true? C.B., New York City. 


Answer: No, it is not true. Accord- 
ing to Soviet law governing domestic 
relations, the People’s Court can be 
petitioned for the dissolution of a mar- 
riage. Either or both parties set forth 
the reasons for divorce action. The 
fee for such a petition is 100 rubles 
($25.00). 

The court is then obliged to call a 
hearing of both parties and witnesses 
if necessary. It is the duty of the Peo- 
ple’s Court to attempt a reconciliation 
of the parties. If the court fails to ef- 
fect a reconciliation, the petition with 
the record of the hearing goes to the 
next highest court. This court has the 
power to grant the divorce and deter- 
mine the custody and support of the 
children, if any. 

The cost of the divorce, ranging 
from 500 to 2,000 rubles, is in propor- 
tion to the ability of the parties con- 
cerned to pay. The property, accord- 
ing to Soviet law, is divided as follows: 
Whatever property the parties owned 
separately and_ respectively before 
marriage remains their own. The 
woman is equal owner with her hus- 
band of property acquired during the 
marriage. 

The courts in the USSR favor the 
rearing of children by their mothers, 
rather than by guardians, trustees or 
foster homes, unless this is impossible 
or socially undesirable. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


people of those countries have a history 
of oppression behind them, and the affec- 
tion they showed the Negroes was one 
born of common understanding.” 

He was impressed, too, by the way in 
which the Soviet delegates worked to 
achieve agreement—unanimity they called 
it—among all the delegates. Their will- 
ingness to compromise, to make conces- 
sion after concession in the formulation 
of a resolution or declaration until every- 
one was agreed upon it, until everyone 
could accept it. 

“This was wonderful to see,” he said. 
“We in our country glorify the principle 
of majority rule. But what they are 
after is unanimous agreement, and that’s 
a wonderful idea. For, when everyone is 
ready to accept a proposition, then every- 
one will be willing to fight to uphold it, 
without any dissonant minority to weak- 
en that fight.” 

The Congress was the center of at- 
tention of the entire capital of Warsaw. 
Thousands of people attended its ses- 
sions, and young autograph seekers hung 
on to the delegates to receive the writ- 
ten names of the fighters for peace from 
other lands. 

And when the Congress concluded its 
work, the people of Warsaw gathered 
in a mighty demonstration for peace un- 
precedented in history—so0,000 crowded 
the squares and streets and raised their 
voices for peace. 

Charles Howard was one of the nine- 
teen American delegates invited to visit 
the Soviet Union by the Soviet Peace 
Committee. 

“When I set foot in that land where, 
within our own history, Stalin welcomed 
the backward peoples and they were ad- 
mitted to full citizenship, I felt like a 
new man. For it was there that one na- 
tion proved in one lifetime that everyone 
of every color could have equal status 
and live in friendship with that equality. 

“Never in my life have I felt so free 
as in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet 
Union. I met men and women as their 
equal, I danced in their restaurants with- 
out any feeling of restraint, an equal man 
with every other man. 

“And this feeling was shared by all 
the nine Negro delegates that were in- 
vited to the USSR. For over there its 
the minds that count, the bodies are 
equated.” 

When the delegation arrived in the 
Soviet Union they were asked to write 
down what they wanted to see or do. 
“And every one of our requests was 
granted except one—to shake Stalin’s 
hand! He was away at the time.” 

Howard spoke at length about the 
“astounding” level of culture of the men 
ca the street, of the “magnificent” Pal- 
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aces of Culture that the delegates visited 
in Moscow, Leningrad and Stalingrad, 
of the mature outlook of the young peo- 
ple that they talked with. 

“Most impressive,” he said, “were the 
Soviet women. When we arrived in 
Stalingrad we were greeted by the head 
of the Stalingrad Peace Committee. She 
was the embodiment of all things great 
about the Soviet women. About fifty, 
she was powerful, yet feminine in every 
sense of the word. She had been through 
the war of Stalingrad and it had left 
its mark on her. There was a beauty 
in that strength that I will never forget. 

““We women of Stalingrad,’ she said, 
‘are prepared to defend our homes, our 
husbands and children, our mothers and 
fathers.’ Imagine! A woman saying that! 
And we could believe her, for it is that 
spirit—in both the men and women 
in the Soviet Union—that licked Hit- 
ler’s men. It is that same spirit that to- 
day is asking for world peace. There 
is a fervent, almost prayerful hope for 
peace there. But you know at once that 
it must be an honorable, respectable peace. 

“She presented us with three little 
boxes, gifts on behalf of the people of 
Stalingrad, and these are the words she 
spoke as she extended each box: 

“Tn this box is a handful of sacred 
Stalingrad soil, on which no invader 
has succeeded in entrenching himself. 
Let this soil be a token of the hospitality 
which the friends of peace will always 
find in our city. 

“Tn this box a fragment of stone from 
a building destroyed in the Battle of 
Stalingrad, as a token of the people’s 
historic victory over the evil forces of 
fascism. 

“Tn this box a handful of wheat grown 
on the blood-soaked soil of Stalingrad, 
as a symbol of the fertility of our soil 
and of the grain which the great bulwark 
on the Volga and the Don offers all 
peace-loving nations of the world.’” 

It was getting dark, and it was cold 
and windy when the delegates arrived 
at the foot of historic Mamayev Hill. She 
told them of the fierce struggle for that 
strategic point, how it had changed hands 
numerous times and how the Nazis 
had never been able to hold it for long. 

“She told it with such pathos that you 
felt she could still see her loved ones 
who were killed there. At the top there 
is a monument to the dead. Did we want 
to see it? She asked the question hesi- 
tantly, for it was a steep climb over 
dangerous terrain cleft with ravines. Of 
course we did. Everyone of us felt we 
had to pay our respects to those men 
who had helped turn the tide of the war.” 

Howard had only been back in the 
States a couple of days, but already, he 








said, he heard inferences that the Rus- 
sians “had put on a show” for the dele- 
gates. He became angry as he spoke. 

“That’s rubbish! That’s maligning a 
great, hospitable people! We saw the ex- 
pressions of genuine affection on the 
faces of the people when they met us— 
Americans for peace. You can’t plan 
that, you can’t control the facial expres- 
sions of thousands of people! 

“T'll tell you something that happened 
in Stalingrad, and you tell me whether 
that was planned. The chairman of the 
Stalingrad Tractor Factory trade union 
committee, Lev Sabinin, was taking us 
through the union’s library. I saw How- 
ard Fast’s Freedom Road on the shelves 
and I got quite excited about it. That 
book taught me a great deal, I love it and 
I have a few copies of it at home. And 
now down in Stalingrad, I was seeing it 
in Russian, and illustrated, too. 

“Sabinin must have noticed my ex- 
citement, for in a few minutes the librar- 
ian came up to me and, through the in- 
terpreter, offered me the book as a gift! 
Imagine, taking a book from a library 
shelf and giving it to a guest! Don’t tell 
me that was planned! 

“As I reflect on my recent experiences 
in Prague and Warsaw and the Soviet 
Union I am convinced that pzace.is the 
highest thing that man can fight for to- 
day. 
“In our country they try to make the 
struggle for peace something subversive. 
But we’ve got to convince the people that 
on the contrary, it is the most American 
activity they can participate in, it is the 
highest form of loyalty to our country.” 
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SOVIET DEEDS BACK 


(Continued from page 17) 


The deception thesis becomes still more 
absurd when the amount of materials 
and labor the Soviet people are now put- 
ting into constructive undertakings in- 
stead of war preparations is put into the 
reckoning. For those who honestly want 
deeds not words here they are. Mighty 
deeds. The fifteen-year reforestation plan 
to banish drought from the central grain 
belt; the two mammoth hydro-electric 
and irrigation developments on the Vol- 
ga; the new canal that will change the 
course of a river, connect the Aral and 
Caspian seas, and reclaim the Turkmen- 
ian desert; the expansion of industrial 
plants for consumer goods, and the enor- 
mous housing projects, which together 
will require the steel that could not be 
available if preparations for aggressive 
war were under way. 

In the minds of the people these colos- 
sal activities mean peace. Two Canadians 
who were at the Soviet Peace Confer- 
ence last summer remarked, “Nor did 
the delegates talk only about their desire 
for peace. They all spoke about what 
they were doing for peace—about their 
recoid-breaking achievements in produc- 
tion, in factories and on the collective 
farms.” In the introduction to his new 
book All Quiet in the Kremlin George 
Marion, author of Bases and Empire, 
says he went to the Soviet Union to an- 
swer two questions “Are the Russian 
people engaged in activities that make it 
impossible to live at peace with them? 
Are they being taught things that threaten 
our peace and our ‘way of life.’ . . .? Let 
me say bluntly, I found no such activities. 
I found no such teachings. I found the 
Russians hard at work trying to do a 
job that staggers the imagination, work- 
ing so hard they haven’t time for war 
talk.” 

As many others who have lived with 
them for a while know, they will and do 
talk about peaceful competition with the 
American people in social progress as the 
alternative to war. This is a part of the 
Soviet policy of peaceful co-existence. On 
our side it was proposed not long after 
V-J. Day by the Federal Council of 
Churches, and is still raised by unofficial 
minority groups. At the World Peace 
Congress in Warsaw it was voiced by the 
spokesman for the American delegation. 
On the Soviet side this means demonstra- 
tion by example, on the American side 
learning by experience. Whether such an 
attempt to find a peaceful way to the next 
stage of social evolution could succeed 
will never be known if the cold war pol- 
icy continues to prevail in the United 
States, because it is now turning all the 
resources of the nation into preparations 
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for war instead of the development of 
the people. 

The difference between the answers 
of the policy of peaceful co-existence and 
that of the cold war to the moral chal- 
lenge of our times is fundamental. Peace- 
ful co-existence offers at least a chance to 
make the transition to the next era of 
history without devastating war. The 
cold war policy offers none. By the na- 
ture of its objectives it makes peaceful 
transition impossible. By its attempt 
abroad to contain communism even when 
it expands by democratic means, joined 
with its attempted repression at home of 
all forces making for social change, it 
leaves no other way for the irresistible 
progress of social evolution to proceed 
except by revolutionary force and vio- 
lence. It unites the blind self-interest 
of the greatest combination of capital and 
credit the world has known with the 
fanatical ignorance that seeks to outlaw 
Marx as it tried to outlaw Darwin. Thus 
power gravitates into the hands of the 
more reactionary section of finance capi- 
tal, the “drop the bomb on the Kremlin” 
militarists, the race supremacy, fire-eating 
Dixiecrats. It is the blind leading the 
blind toward the precipice below which 
yawns the bottomless pit of the war that 
threatens annihilation. 

Is this the end to which the people of 
the United States are doomed to lead the 
capitalist period of history? In his /m- 
perialism, the Highest Stage of Capital- 
ism Lenin forecast that both would end 
together in a series of bloody wars. Do 
not World War II, the present wars of 
independence, and the preparations that 
lead toward World War III in the name 
of preventing it bear him out? Marxists 
are neither fatalists nor dogmatists. They 
hold that the course of history can be 
directed by conscious, united people’s ac- 
tion following the correct analysis of so- 
cial forces. They hold that the Marxist 
findings of one period must be checked 
as history moves on against any new fac- 
tors that appear. One now in sight is the 
destructiveness of new weapons; it makes 
the abolition of war imperative. It has 
produced another new factor—a world- 
wide movement of hundreds of millions 
to outlaw mass murder weapons, to end 
war propaganda, to secure disarmament 
under effective controls. This new force 
in history makes it possible to prevent the 
transition to socialist society from becom- 
ing a holocaust beyond any possibility of 
rehabilitation for an indefinite period. 

More is involved in the moral challenge 
of our times than escape from the hor- 
rors of the A-bomb, the H-bomb, the na- 


palm, the phosphorus, and the moral 
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self mutilation of inflicting the torture 
of these weapons upon others. Always 
in history and in life there are the con- 
flicting opposites and the struggle be- 
tween them. It is not enough to avoid 
the evil; the good has to be embraced. 
The scientific discoveries which have 
brought man within sight of annihila- 
tion also offer the possibility of unmeas- 
ured advance. Man the destroyer, is also 
man the creator. Now he has to decide 
collectively which side of his nature is to 
prevail. Once more, as in the records of 


SEOUL DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 27) 


the desire of the Korean people for 
peaceful unification of the country and 
the desires of the democratic parties 
and public organizations, made a pro- 
posal for the peaceful unification of 
the country by means of the amalga- 
mation of the Supreme National As- 
sembly of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea and the “National 
Assembly” of South Korea. 

What has been said makes it per- 
fectly clear why the Syngman Rhee 
clique, whose basic plan was armed 
attack on the North, consistently op- 
posed these suggestions for the peace- 
ful unification of the country. As early 
as May, 1950, the Government of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
received reliable information that the 
Rhee clique had determined to com- 
mence an attack on North Korea in the 
middle of June. This permitted the 
Government of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea to take timely 
steps to beat off the attack of the 
Syngman Rhee forces. ... 

In retaliating against the attack of 
the Syngman Rhee armies, the Peo- 
ple’s Army inflicted a decisive defeat 
on them. Foreseeing the rapid and 
complete defeat of their satellites in 
Korea, the American imperialists com- 
menced open armed _ intervention 
against the Korean people, thus con- 
fronting the UN w: h a fait accompli. 
The American Government’s attempt 
to disguise its intervention in Korea by 
a Security Council resolution is obvi- 
ously ill-founded. That resolution was 
adopted after Truman had proclaimed 
the beginning of intervention and after 
American forces had attacked Korea. 
It was adopted in contravention of the 
fundamental principles and provisions 
of the United Nations Charter and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as le- 
gally valid. 

Contrary to the requirement of the 
UN Charter on the unanimity of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, the resolution was adopted in 
the absence of two permanent mem- 
bers, the Soviet Union and China. The 
pro-American majority in the Security 
Council based its resolution on uni- 
lateral fabricated information from 
execrable traitors to the Korean peo- 
le and from the UN Commission. The 
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ON INVASION 


ancient Israel, the nations stand in the 
Valley of Decision, to determine the 
course of history. The outcome depends 
upon the people of the United States. 
Will they continue to follow those who 
think they can control the future by 
possessing and being willing to use the 
means of utter destruction? Or will they 
stand with the millions who want to es- 
cape death or desolation, in order that 
they may sow and reap, plan and build, 
and so continually unfold all the ca- 
pacities of human personality? 


PLANS 


representatives of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea were not al- 
lowed to participate in the discussion 
of the Korean question in the Security 
Council. 

That resolution, sanctioning Ameri- 
can aggression in Korea ex post facto, 
constitutes a flagrant violation of the 
UN Charter in yet another respect, 
since it provides for armed interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Korea, 
whereas the Charter explicitly pro- 
hibits UN interference in the internal 
affairs of any State. Internal conflicts 
do not fall within the competence of 
the Security Council, and every people 
is fully entitled to settle its own af- 
fairs as it wishes. 

American armed intervention aroused 
in the Korean people righteous hatred 
of the American aggressors. United 
around the Government of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea, the 
Korean people rose as one man to 
fight against the aggressors for the 
freedom and independence of their 
country. When the American aggres- 
sors met with strong resistance from 
the national armies and the Korean 
people as a whole, in revenge for the 
defeats which they had suffered at the 
front they resorted to barbarous and 
criminal methods of conducting war, 
unashamedly disregarding the exist- 
ing rules of international law and hu- 
man ethics. 

The Government of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea, in its 
statements of August 5 and September 
7 of this year, informed the Security 
Council of these numerous instances 
of atrocities perpetrated by the Amer- 
ican aggressors in Korea. Nevertheless, 
the pro-American majority in the Se- 
curity Council ignored the protest of 
the Government of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea and prevented 
the adoption of measures for the cessa- 
tion of those atrocities. 

The American air force continues 
to make savage raids on undefended 
Korean towns and villages; it destroys 
dwelling houses, depriving the popu- 
lation of shelter and property, destroys 
schools, theaters and other cultural 
establishments, and annihilates the 
civilian population, including old men, 
women and children, with unprece- 





tT 
dented cruelty. There have been cases 
of deliberate bombardment of infirm- 
aries, hospitals and hospital trains 
clearly marked with various Red Cross 
insignia. 

As a result of American air force 
raids, the towns of Chinnampo, Chong- 
jiu, Wonsan, Taejon, Kunsan, Iri, Nam- 
won, Chinju, Wonju, Pyontaek, Ang- 
son, Wijonbu, Chumunjin, Donduchen 
and many others have been almost com- 
pletely destroyed. All the villages and 
small towns in South Korea situated 
near main roads, have been razed to 
the ground. The number of casualties 
among the civilian population of North 
and South Korea is stupendous. 

The American Command, determined 
to destroy the Korean economy and to 
reduce the Korean people to desti- 
tution, is directing its air force against 
industrial centers and destroying en- 
terprises which have no connection 
with war industries. 

As a result of American air force 
raids, the largest fertilizer factory in 
Korea, at Hungnam, the metallurgical 
works at Hwanghae, the textile fac- 
tories at Pyongyang, Sinan and Wonsan, 
the soya and oil factories at Chinnam- 
po, Wonsan, Pyongyang and Chongjin, 
the non-ferrous metal works at Chin- 
nampo and many other enterprises have 
been absolutely destroyed. All the 
large-scale industrial enterprises and 
most of the medium-sized and small 
enterprises in Korea have been abso- 
lutely destroyed by the American air 
force. 

The American aggressors do not hesi- 
tate to commit the most monstrous 
atrocities in their war against the Ko- 
rean people. They are trying unsuc- 
cessfully to break, by their cruelty, 
the Korean people’s determination to 
resist, and to stifle the people’s aspira- 
tions toward freedom and independ- 
ence. 

On behalf of the Korean people, tue 
Government of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea protests once again 
against the armed intervention in Ko- 
rea and appeals to the United Nations 
to condemn the atrocities of American 
armed forces in Korea and to take 
steps towards the immediate cessation 
of foreign intervention and the with- 
drawal of the aggressors’ troops from 
Korea. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


been authorized by the American Presi- 
dent. It diverted attention from the si- 
multaneous move into Taiwan (For- 
mosa), an integral part of China by all 
of America’s previous international com- 
mitments, by an American fleet and its 
attendant air force and advisory weapons. 
The shock of the war confused what 
would otherwise have been clear aware- 
ness of the haste in which a UN deci- 
sion was demanded and obtained and 
of the refusal to hear both sides to the 
dispute. How could it be explained dur- 
ing the long weeks and months that fol- 
lowed that it was the United States 
which consistently prevented negotia- 
tions between the North and South Ko- 
reans, or even the hearing of the North 
Korean evidence? Did it not become 
clear to the entire world that it was the 
United States, and this country alone, 
which was responsible for keeping the 
representatives of the Chinese nation 
away from the collective discussions of 
the United Nations? 

The more recent events in this tragic 
story are chronicled elsewhere in this 
issue. Special attention should be fo- 
cussed on the way in which the major 
UN effort at reconciling the war, through 
the initiative of India and eleven asso- 
ciated delegations, was turned on_ its 
head by the Americans who insisted 
that no general negotiations could pos- 
‘sibiy take place until the fighting in 
Korea, which was going heavily against 
them, was first stopped. They flatly re- 
fused to consider the only possible sen- 
sible course, namely, a cease-fire tied 
up with a prior commitment to negotiate 
all related issues. No, the American 
spokesmen, duplicating the advice they 
had given Chiang Kai-shek through 
General Marshall, insisted upon a cease- 
fire order, isolated from everything else 
and divorced from surrounding com- 
mitments. How else could such a posi- 
tion be judged except as the same treach- 
erous play for time for re-assembling 
and re-equipping the forces of aggres- 
sion which had been so often proposed 
by America’s puppet in the old Kuomin- 
tang China? 

There was, thus, a tremendous politi- 
cal as well as military background to the 
defeat of the American forces in the re- 
cent North Korean campaign. The U.S. 
allies were in a state of revulsion. No 
help was forthcoming, understandably, 
after the MacArthur fiasco in the moun- 
tains of North Korea. No help was 
forthcoming after the new line was es- 
tablisHed along the 38th Parallel. Amer- 
ica was left alone to stew in the poison- 
ous juice her leaders had concocted. 

There is a way out of the Korean 
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WORLD WAR III NOT INEVITABLE 


mess. It is a way which is eagerly desired 
by the American people and by the peo- 
ple throughout the world with whom, 
in respect to the question of peace, we 
have so much in common. It is a way 
which is acceptable to every uation in 
the UN except the United States, but 
because the United States is opposed to 
it, it cannot obtain the vote necessary 
for it to prevail. 


It is a simple formula: the immediate 
cessation of hostilities in Korea coupled 
with the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops; the withdrawal of American 
forces from Taiwan where not even the 
kept majority of the UN has authorized 
them to be; recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China by the UN; and 
negotiating of all outstanding Far East- 
ern issues, such as a peace treaty with 
Japan, by the major powers concerned, 
including, of course, China. The Amer- 
ican Government has refused this for- 
mula and is intent upon continuing, 
and, if possible, spreading the Far East- 


ern crisis. 
The: true significance of the turning 


back of the American invasion lies in 
the fact that this choice has now, at least 
for the time being, been denied the 
American aggressors. They are no longe: 
capable of spreading the war in Asia. 
The initiative has been taken away from 
them. It may be true that they retain 
the capacity, through stubborn resistance 
to a peace settlement, to continue a state 
of crisis, but, for the present, they have 
lost the capacity to involve the whole 
of Asia in war. They have lost their 
principal allies for such a venture. 

The Chinese people, through their 
participation on behalf of their neigh- 
bors, have been the decisive factor. They 
have turned the war against the aggres- 
sors, against the imperialists. They have 
demonstrated that World War III is not 
inevitable. They have shown that it can 
be prevented, even though the means 
taken for prevention have to be so dras- 
tic. Once again, the Chinese have made 
an historic contribution to the peace and 
welfare of our own nation. Once again 
we must ask ourselves: When will we, 
peace-loving Americans, again make a 
positive contribution to our own future 
and thereby to the future of the whole 
world? When, through our own efforts, 


will the plans of the American war- 
makers be defeated? 


PEOPLE CAN PREVENT WAR 


(Continued from page 11) 


sands of bombs without having poisoned 
the minds of millions of people, because 
soldiers are needed for war. 

As a writer I know the power of 
words, I say this with pride and bitter- 
ness. Words can help a person to become 
a hero, can cail upon him to perform 
noble deeds, can kindle love in his heart; 
and words can brutalize a person, stupefy 
him, deaden his conscience, incite him 
to perform vile deeds. 

When Hitler led his armies against 
peaceful countries, people asked: “How 
could decent citizens, honest toilers, fol- 
low plunderers and murderers?” During 
the various trials of the Nazi villains 
many wondered: “Where did these cal- 
culated hangmen come from? Where 
did these monsters who made the fires 
in the incinerators of Oswiecim come 
from? Where did Ilse Koch, who made 
lampshades out of human skin, creep 
out from?” 

Bloodthirstiness did not fall from the 
sky. The cult of brute force was not 
dormant in the blood of the average 
German, contempt for people of another 
race was not the mystic essence of the 
inhabitants of Weimar or Heidelberg. 
The idea of annexation, racial, national 
conceit, savagery, amorality were im- 
planted in the average German by the 
Nazis, by the Nazi press, by the Nazi 
schools. 


Supporters of peace, we must firmly 
come out against the most dangerous, 
the most deadly weapon—against the 
propaganda of a new war. We must do 
this while the third world war can still 
be averted. 

If I am told that I am prejudiced, that 
I accuse only one side, I will reply: it is 
possible to find shortcomings and mis- 
takes in our press. It is possible to point 
out that one or another critic judges 
shallowly or unjustly one or another 
aspect of the cultural life of the West, 
but never has a single political leader, 
a single Deputy, a single journalist or 


’ teacher in the Soviet Union called for 


war against the United States or any 
other Power. 

One can find in our newspapers sharp 
articles against the policy conducted by 
the United States, against the capitalist 
system, against an ideology which is alien 
to Soviet society. But no one will find 
in our newspapers urgings to drop the 
atom bomb on New York, to attack Lon- 
don, to capture Paris. In our schools 
hatred for other peoples, in particular 
for the American people, is not fostered. 
On the contrary, our teachers constantly 
remind pupils that, besides the America 
of Mr. Johnson or General MacArthur, 
there is another America, which has 
given the world Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
Longfellow and Whitman, the America 
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of big scientists and honest, energetic 
working people. 

We must concern ourselves not only 
with the prohibition of war propaganda 
but also with the creation of the moral 
conditions necessary for the peaceful co- 
existence of various States. 

I am not referring to the philosophical 
or political unity of the world—there are 
adherents of different systems in the 
world. The Soviet people criticize and 
will continue to criticize the capitalist 
system. In their turn, the defenders of 
the capitalist system may criticize Soviet 
economy or Soviet ideology. 

Cities do not fall and children do 
not die because of criticism, even the 
harshest. Criticism, even the harshest, 
does not hinder the exchange of material 
and spiritual values which is necessary 
for the development of mankind. This 
exchange is disrupted at present and all 
peoples suffer equally from artificial bar- 
riers. 

It is necessary to change the climate 
of the world—to disperse mutual lack 
of confidence, to extirpate from the 
minds of men the idea of the inevitability 
and proximity of war. 

I believe in reason, I believe in the 





scientist who gives all his strength to 
saving people from the severest illnesses. 
I believe in the poet whose burning 
spirit warms the nights of ditch-diggers 
and bricklayers. I believe in the seeds in 
the hand of the gardener and in the heart 
of the mothers who know what it is to 
give life and to defend life. 


The people who are planning a new 
war have done everything to prevent us 
from gathering. The people who are 
planning a new war have much money, 
much cellulose, many radio waves. But 
what are their words compared to the 
beating of the human heart? We will 
not let war begin. We will remove the 
point of the gun from the breast of man. 
In this we are one—Communists and 
Catholics, Liberals and Socialists, Rus- 


sians and Americans, British and Chinese. 


As one of the delegates of the Soviet 
people, a people which has known the 
whole burden of war and which sincerely 
hates war, I clasp the hands of those 
whom it is desired to represent as our 
enemies, the hands of the Americans. 
the British, the French, with a firm faith 
that there is no power which can break 
this hand-clasp. 


WU ADDRESSES SECURITY COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 25) 


mainland of China after the World War: 


The great victory of the Chinese People’s 
Revolution points out to the oppressed peo- 
ples and nations throughout Asia the way 
of driving imperialism out of Asia and 
achieving national independence. It shows 
them with living facts that it is possible to 
defeat American imperialism and that with- 
out imperialist oppression the Asian peoples 
not only can survive, but can live a much 
better life. The great victory of the Chinese 
People’s Revolution has inspired and encour- 
aged the oppressed peoples throughout Asia 
in their struggle of liberation for national 
independence. 

But American imperialism cannot resign 
itseli to the shattering of its dream of ex- 
clusive domination over Asia, mor can it 
acquiesce to its withdrawal from Asia. Hence 
American imperialism regards victorious 
People’s China as the most serious obstacle 
to its sole domination over Asia. 


Wu charged that U.S. actions were 
motivated solely by hostility to all the 
liberation struggles of Asia as blocking 
its imperialist designs to dominate Asia 
and the world. Then, drawing a parallel 
with Japanese imperialism, he said: 


One of the master planners of Japanese 
aggression, Tanaka, once said: To conquer 
the world, one must first conquer Asia; to 
conquer Asia, one must first conquer China; 
to conquer China, one must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia. To conquer Man- 
churia and Mongolia, one must first con- 
quer Korea. Ever since 1895, the course of 
aggression taken by imperialist Japan has 
exactly corresponded to the Tanaka plan. 
. . . American imperialism by its aggression 
against Taiwan and Korea, in practice fol- 
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lows the beaten path of the Japanese im- 
perialist aggressors. 


But, he went on, times have changed, 
and so have the circumstances. “The 
Chinese people have arisen.” The Chi- 
nese people who had already thrown 
Japanese and American imperialism and 
Chiang Kai-shek out of the Chinese 
mainland “will certainly succeed in driv- 
ing out the United States aggressors and 
recover Taiwan and all other territories 
belonging to China.” He declared that 
as a result of the victories of the great 
Socialist Revolution of the Soviet Union, 
of the anti-Fascist Second World War 
and of the great revolution of the Chi- 
nese people, “all the oppressed nations 
and peoples of the East have awakened 
and organized themselves” and would 
unite in close solidarity. U.S. armed 
aggression had only served to multiply 
a thousandfold the Chinese people’s in- 





dignation against American imperialism. 
He warned: 


The Chinese people love peace. But if the 
United States aggressors should take this as 
an indication of the weakness of the Chi- 
nese people, they would be making a grave 
mistake. The Chinese people never have 
been and never will be afraid of war of re- 
sistance against aggression. 

Regardless of any military measures of 
obstruction by the United States Govern- 
ment, and no matter how it may arrogate 
for its purposes the name of the United 
Nations, the Chinese people are firmly de- 
termined to recover Taiwan and all other 
territories belonging to China from the 
grip of the United States aggressors. This 
is the irrevocable and immovable will of 
the 475,000,000 people of China. The United 
States must bear full responsibility for all 
consequences that may arise from its in- 
vasion and occupation of Taiwan. 


Ambassador Wu, on behalf of his 
Government, concluded with the follow- 
ing proposals, put forward, he declared, 
with the aim of safeguarding interna- 
tional peace and security and upholding 
the sanctity of the U.N. Charter: 


1. That the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council openly condemn, and take 
concrete steps to apply severe sanc- 
tions against the United States Gov- 
ernment for its criminal acts of armed 
aggression against the territory of 
China, Taiwan, and armed interven- 
tion in Korea; 

2. That the United Nations Security 
Council immediately adopt effective 
measures to bring about the complete 
withdrawal by the United States Gov- 
ernment of its forces of armed aggres- 
sion from Taiwan, in order that peace 
and security in the Pacific and Asia 
may be assured; 

3. That the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council immediately adopt effec- 
tive measures to bring about the with- 
drawal from Korea of the armed 
forces of the United States and alli 
other countries and to leave the peo- 
ple of North and South Korea to 
settle the domestic affairs of Korea 
themselves, so that a peaceful solution 
of the Korean question may be 
achieved. 


(The above summary is from an un- 
official translation from the Chinese 
published in the New York Times, 
November 29, 1950.) 


PLANNING FOR A NIGHTINGALE 


(Continued from page 19) 


to heal. After months in the hospital he 
refused to remain any longer, and re- 
turned to the work he loved. 

A journalist who visited the Khakassian 
Experimental Irrigation Station gives a 
play by play account of how Turbin 
worked on the irrigation problem. Brief- 
ly—the young engineer wanted to work 


on irrigation research problems, was dis- 
appointed when his first job at the Sta- 
tion was as manager of one of the irri- 
gation systems, and delighted when the 
engineer in charge of the department 
of hydrotechnique left and he was given 
the job. Now his work involved visiting 
the collective farms to check on the ac- 
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curacy of the water flow in their fie:ds 
and aid the village irrigators. Here he 
heard constant complaints of the ina:le- 
quacy of both the permanent canal and 
the system of “wild” irrigation, where 
water was directly turned into the fields 
from the main canals. 

For months he worked on a design 
for the right sort of a ditch-digging im- 
plement. 

He brought scores of designs in suc- 
cession to the local blacksmiths, who 
finally rebelled against making up any 
more “playthings” for the young engi- 
neer, who looked like a student to them 
in his checked sports shirt. But director 
Panteleyev upheld Turbin, and when 
the final implement passed its tests with 
brilliant success, the skeptical blacksmiths 
shared in the rejoicing. 

In May he tried out the implement 
first in the Station’s fields, then on the 
Krasnaya Zarya Farm, then in the more 
difficult terrain of the fields of the village 
of Ust-Es that lies in a steeply walled 
narrow valley. It was with the aid of the 
villages” chief irrigator, Khakassian Dmi- 
tri Sideyev, he found that here, too, the 
ditch-digger worked excellently. The 
implement was attached to the frame 
of an ordinary four-gang plow and trac- 
tor-drawn. Instead of experienced irriga- 
tors he used youngsters, girls and boys 
who had never handled this sort of work 
before; and proved also to the farmers 
that heavy work was eliminated. 

Soon the whole large field was covered 
with even lines of water, flashing in the 
sunlight like a great mirror. “The water 
goes along as quietly as a flock of sheep,” 
said irrigator Sideyev, standing on a hill 
with Turbin and watching, smiling. 

Sideyev’s collective farm job now be- 
coming unnecessary, he has been made 
irrigation “professor” for the entire dis- 
trict. 


The fields of the Krasnaya Zarya 
farm, about 146 acres in area, were 
covered with the temporary irrigation 
ditches in two to three hours. Director 
Panteleyev tells how the farmers put 
their seal of approval on the new device: 


“They came from miles around to the 
Krasnaya Zarya. When we finished the 
test the ditch-digger mysteriously disap- 
peared. Now that it’s a matter of the 
past, I can tell you about this rather 
singular way of manifesting enthusiasm. 
Alexander Turbin rushed away in search 
of the ditch-digger. It turned out that the 
Krasnaya Zarya loaned it for a day to a 
neighboring collective farm. The de- 
signer finally found his creation on a 
fourth collective farm where the digger 
was working full speed. 

“Of course such a method of ‘taking 
to’ innovations should not be encour- 
aged. Nevertheless we were happy. That 
was a sign of true recognition, that was 
a real triumph!” 
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WARSAW’S CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 


‘Continued from page 13) 


were vigorous in their protests that their 
ieaders had weakened the strong peace 
program adopted by the Moscow Peace 
Conference which had elected them to 
vo to Warsaw. After lengthy discussion 
—which produced an understanding of 
why compromise, within the framework 
of agreement on principles and goals, 
was necessary in this Congress in order 
to reach areas of larger agreement on 
program with delegates who were not 
Communists or did not live in socialist 
countries but who sincerely sought peace 
—the Soviet delegation too reached 
unanimous agreement in support of the 
Congress resolutions! 

Beyond helping to reach unanimity 
within the Congress on the proposals 
for peace, the Soviet delegation also 
made major contributions towards en- 
larging the areas of agreement. This was 
especially evident in their proposals on 
disarmament. In these, they went “the 
second mile” in offering the hand of 
friendship and understanding to those 
who were distrustful or critical of the 
limitations of the Stockholm Appeal to 
ban atomic weapons. 

The Soviet delegation proposed not 
only the banning of atomic weapons and 
all other means of mass destruction, but 
also the immediate launching of a pro- 
gram of arms reduction by one-third to 
one-half, as the first step toward com- 
plete disarmament. To effect such a pro- 
gram, they also proposed the setting uf 
of an inspection commission within the 
Security Council with powers applying 
not only to arms declared by govern- 
ments but also to undeclared arms, the 
existence of which is suspected in any 
nation. In this way, the Soviet delegates 
contributed to the adoption of proposals 
which represent an earnest attempt to 
meet urgent problems facing mankind 
and which offer the basis for further ad- 


vances, with all men and women of 
good will, toward the ultimate victory 
of peace over war. 


THE FINAL and perhaps greatest 
contribution of the Second World Peace 
Congress was the establishment of the 
World Council of Peace. The Stockholm 
Appeal campaign had shown how effec- 
tive a people’s movement for peace could 
be in preventing the use of atomic 
bombs. This people’s movement, how- 
ever, had not been strong enough to 
prevent war in Korea. The new crisis 
in Korea demanded a great strengthen- 
ing of the peace forces in the world if 
world war was to be prevented. Such a 
strengthening of the peace movement 
demanded that it take more concrete 
form—that it become an institution which 
could defend the peace of the world. 
This was the tremendous step taken at 
Warsaw. It is a step stemming from 
faith in the people of the world—that 
they will not allow another war—and 
from the utter conviction that war can 
be prevented if an all-out effort for peace 
is made. The setting up of the World 
Council of Peace represents the commit- 
ment to make this all-out effort by the 
hundreds of millions of people repre- 
sented at Warsaw. The peoples of the 
world are determined that peace shall 
conquer war. 


The American people, too, must be- 
come committed to an all-out effort for 
peace. For this, they must renew their 
faith in humanity and find there the 
conviction that peace will triumph. As 
the American delegates at Warsaw dis- 
covered, this faith and conviction springs 
from fellowship in common purpose 
with others. To advance this fellowship 
of peace, the doors of the World Council 
of Peace are open wide to all. 


FLOURISHING CULTURE OF SOVIET GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 22) 


tory told me that contemporary Georgian 
composers were now paying much more 
attention to folk music. Grigori Kiladze, 
son of a typesetter, is himself a distin. 
guished composer. The Conservatory he 
heads grew out of the Musical School 
founded before the Revolution and di- 
rected for a time by the Russian composer 
Ippolitov-Ivanov. Its 300 students are 
mostly drawn from the musical schools. 
of which each administrative district of 
Tbilisi and other Georgian towns has 
one. 

Kiladze said that the Communist 
Party’s intervention in musical matters 
in 1948 had had a stimulating effect 
on Georgian music since it had strength- 
ened the link between composers and 
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the musical societies, choirs and orches- 
tras that exist all over Georgia, and 
which were avid for music written in the 
fine Georgian tradition they understand 
but which some contemporary composer: 
had tended to neglect. 

How successfully national music can 
be adapted for performance in the theater 
I discovered a few days later at Tbilisi’s 
Grand Opera House. Paliashvili’s Abe- 
salem and Eteri was being performed. 
This opera is considered the first major 
work in this genre that makes full use 
of the melodic and harmonic richness of 
Georgian national music and it repre- 
sents a clean break with the Italian style 
which alone was in favor before the 
Revolution. 





A few days later I watched the com- 
pany present the new Georgian ballet 
Gorda, which received a Stalin premium 
this year and which is chiefly remarkable 
for the dancing of Vakhtang Chibukiani 
generally considered to be the finest male 
dancer in Soviet ballet. On the following 
night I saw the light opera Keto and 
Kote by Viktor Dolidze. On each occa- 
sion the house was packed, though the 
season was still young. Each performance 
was presented and performed with a 
finish that one would look for in vain in 
many capitals of Western Europe. And 
each of the works was essentially Geor- 
gian, without the slightest trace of pro- 
vincialism. 


HESE notes leave much _ unsaid 

about the culture of contemporary 
Georgia, a country where editions of 
modern Georgian poetry reach twenty 
or thirty thousand copies, where work 
of capital importance for the study of 
Caucasian man is being done in the 
diggings of Trialetia and Mzhet, and 
where by a concerted effort of the State 
and the Church the great monuments 
of Georgia’s Christian past are being re- 
stored, to mention but a few of the activi. 
ties of these vigorous and talented people. 
But perhaps enough has been described 
to indicate how as an equal partner in 
the USSR Georgian culture is flourishing 
as it never was able to when foreign 


powers treated the country as a colony. 








Coming soon... 


A GREAT FILM 
FROM THE USSR 


The Horsemen 


A new screen epic, in 
brilliant color, directed 


by Konstantin Yudin 


Watch for the opening date 
at the Stanley Theater 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM THE USSR 


Available at lowest prices 


CHILDHOOD, by Maxim Gorky. 
Autobiography of the early child- 
hood of the great Russian writer. 

443 pp., $1.00 


HEROIC LENINGRAD. Sketches 
and stories of the historic siege 
of the city of Leningrad. 


MAXIM GORKY, Vol. 2 of Se- 

lected Works. Includes, Mother, 

Childhood, The Artamonovs. 
831 pp., $2.50 


NO ORDINARY SUMMER, by 
K. Fedin. Sequel to Early Joys. 
Vol. |, 326 pp., Vol. Il, 729 pp. 


MAXIM GORKY, includes In 
America, My Interviews, and 
public writings never published 
in English. 408 pp., $1.25 


HAPPINESS, P. Pavlenko, A Stal- 
in Prize Story of the rehabilitation 
of a wounded soldier. 

509 pp., $1.25 


152 pp., $.50 


V. |. MICHURIN, Selected 
Works. His discoveries are the 
basis of Soviet plant and animal 
breeding. 223 pp., $2.75 


BAGRATION, by S. Golubov. 

A great historical novel about 

the famous Russian general. 
264 pp., $1.25 


A. TOLSTOY. Selected Stories. 
The best stories from the pen of 
the great Soviet writer and Stalin 
Prize Winner. 639 pp., $2.50 


Set, $2.25 


N. A. DOBROLYUBOY, Selected 
Philosophical Works. A Compre- 
hensive collection, by the brilliant 
critic who influenced Russia's 
greatest writers. 650 pp., $2.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH, by M. Bu- 
bennov. An absorbing war novel 
hailed as a literary discovery. A 
Stalin Prize Winner. 


578 pp., $1.25 


DONBAS SKETCHES, by B. 
Galin. A vivid picture of how 
miners live in the Soviet Union. 

282 pp., $.85 


PORT ARTHUR, by A. Stepanov. 
Monumental novel of the first 
Russo-Japanese war. 

784 pp., $2.00 


EARLY JOYS, by Konstantin 
Fedin. A vivid novel of pre-war 
days. A Stalin Prize Winner. 

503 pp., $1.50 


V. G. BELINSKY, Selected Philo- 
sophical Works. The writings of 
“the true father of the Russian 
intelligentsia." 555 pp., $2.50 


Order today before supply is exhausted 
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Childhood 


Maxim Gorky, Vol. 2 2.50 
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Bagration 1.25 
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